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THE WING PIANO 





A Winco StyLe—21 Orner Sty_es To SE_ect From. 


Save from $100 to $200 


We make the WING PIANO and sell it ourselves. It goes direct from our 
factory to your home. We do not employ any agents or salesmen. When you 
buy the WING PIANO you pay the actual cost of construction and our small 
wholesale profit. This profit is small, because we sell thousands of pianos 
yearly. Most retail stores sell no more than twelve to twenty pianos yearly, and 
must charge from $100 to $200 profit on each. You can calculate this yourself. 


Sent on Trial. We Pay Freight 


No Money in Advance. We will send any WING PIANO to any part of the 
United States on trial. We pay freight in advance and do not ask for any 
advance payment or deposit. If the piano is not satisfactory after twenty days’ 
trial in your home, we take it back entirely at our expense. You pay us nothing 
unless you keep the piano. There is absolutely no risk or expense to you. 


It is Easy to Deal with Us 


Our many styles give a greater variety of pianos to select from than is found in 
any retail store. The large lithographs in our catalogue show you these styles 
in the different woods, making it easy for you to select. Our correspondence 
department answers any questions you may ask, and gives all information 
promptly. You will find it more convenient as well as more economical to buy 


a piano from us than to buy from your local 
dealer. Old instruments taken in exchange. Sold on Easy Payments 


The Instrumental Attachment 


Imitates perfectly the tones of the mandolin, guitar, harp, zither, and banjo. 
Music written for these instruments, with and without piano accompaniment, 
can be played just as perfectly by a single player on the piano as though 
rendered by a parlor orchestra. The original instrumental attachment has been 
patented by us and it cannot be had in any other piano, although there are 
several imitations of it. 


All Wing Pianos 


Have seven and one-third octaves, double lever grand repeating he } 
action, grand overstrung bass, with three strings to each note in PEEEY 

the middle and treble registers; the scale is the same as in grand ent 
pianos, with largest size of soundboard and strings of the greatest H EPEC 
length, giving greatest volume and power of tone; the cases are .y r 
double veneered inside and outside, and finished in Circassian 
walnut, dark rich mahogany, genuine quartered oak, and ebon- 
ized. The keys are of the fine$t grade of polished ivory and ebony. 
SPECIAL FEATURES. Built up wrest plank construction, dove-tailed top and bottom frame 
case construction, full length, extra heavy metal plate, metal depression bar, metal key bed sup- 
port, improved noiseless direct motion pedal action, non-twisting hammer shanks, imported 
wrought-iron tuning pins, copper covered bass strings, improved practice attachment, full length 
duet music desk, instrumental attachment. 


In 33 Years Over 31,000 Pianos 


We refer to over 31,000 satisfied purchasers in every part of the United States. 
WING PIANOS are guaranteed for twelve years against any defect in tone, 
action, workmanship, or material. 





A BOOK OF INFORMATION About pianos, containing 116 large pages, sent free on 


request. Every one who intends to purchase a piano should have it. Write for it to-day. 


WING & SON 


1868 — 33d Year— 1901 218-220 East Twelfth St., New York 
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To be of lasting value an object must have merit, artistic or intrinsic. Presentation pieces 
should be beautiful and durable, of such design and execution as to class them among works of art. 


When of » ( I ] t 
“ Things 
Beautiful” Te, no 
is a beautiful 
Back ‘wah we G lass sa: 


send free upon 
request. It tells 


all about cut ===" 
glass, and is also Ie%e. 
something of a catalogue and price list. Address 

THE LIBBEY GLASS CO., Dept. M, TOLEDO, OHIO, U. 5. A. 


they 
have 
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on every 
piece. 




















Elegant 
tationery 


At one time might have been a luxury —now it is a neces- 
sity. One is net in good form using cheap paper, and 
nothing is criticised more than the paper used in corre- 
spondence. A good or bad impression is formed by the 


stationery one uses. 


Always insist on having 


Whiting’s Papers 


We know of no dealer who does not carry these goods in 
stock or can get them for you. “Something is wrong if he 
cannot supply the papers made by the largest manu- 
facturers of fine correspondence paper in the world. 


The leading fashionable paper to-day is 
Whiting’s London White French Organdie, 
an elegant paper with a most pleasing 
surface. Ask your stationer for it. 





WHITING PAPER COMPANY 


Designers of Art Stationery 
NEW YORK 
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side as distinguished:from the educational. It is difficult, per- 

haps impossible, to draw a sharp line between the financial and 
the educational, for'there is no part of the university life or work into 
which financial questions do not enter. It is clearly unfortunate, from 
some points of view, that the two are so closely associated. One’s 
ideal would be better realized if the spiritual could be more definitely 
distinguished from the material. In recent years the material side of 
university work has possibly received more than its due share of atten- 
tion; but it should be noted that within this same period even greater 
attention has been given to the development of the educational side, 
and that what some have regarded as unfortunate is, after all, the most 
fortunate thing that could have happened. 


T's business side of an educational institution is the financial 


The Vast Operating Expenses of Modern Universities 


Two facts deserve consideration: the first, that thirty years ago there 
were no great universities in this country; the second, that a great 
university cannot be conducted except upon a business basis and with 
large funds for expenditure. This larger attention tothe material side, 
inconsistent as it may seem to be with the due appreciation of the spirit- 
ua) element, is nevertheless a necessity, growing out of the present 
condition of things. A good part of the expenditures of a modern 
institution is incurred in the departments of science, many of which did 
not exist thirty years ago; for it is within comparatively recent times 
that it has seemed necessary to have natural science fully represented 
in an institution of learning. This is true also of the historical de- 
partments, for chairs of political economy, political science and soci- 
ology are comparatively modern; nor was it a long time ago, even in 
some of our largest institutions, that the Romance and the Germanic 
languages, not to speak of the English, were given a proper status. 
The large expenditure has been occasioned also by the introduc- 
tion of modern-methods. The laberatory method in the departments 
of science, and the library method in the departments concerned with 
literature and history, have revolutionized college and university 
work, but the revolution has been attended with great cost. Yale 
graduates still living will remember that in their time there was prac- 
tically no such thing as a library in Yale University. Mr. William 
Frederick Poole, the late librarian of Newberry Library, made this 
statement in an address delivered a few months before his death: ‘‘ To 
those of us who graduated thirty or forty, or more, years ago, books, 
outside of the textbook used, had no part in our education. They were 
never quoted, recommended or mentioned by the instructor in the 
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‘classroom. As I remember it, Yale College library might as well have 


been in Weathersford or Bridgeport as in New Haven, so far as the 
students in those days were concerned."’ 

The increased expenditure in universities has also come about 
because of the demand for better arrangements in connection with 
student and professorial life. The student of 1901 will not endure the 
economies practiced by the student of 1801. The professor, moreover, 
is an entirely different being—no longer a recluse, but a man among 
men, mingling in the life of the world, and for that reason compelled 
to live in a fashion unknown to his colleagues of half a century ago. 

If, therefore, the financial side of a university in these times is some- 
thing vastly more important than it was formerly, the fact is easily 
explained, and does not in any sense convey the implication that the 
university of to-day is less spiritual, less intellectual. Vast sums of 
money must be secured with which to conduct an institution, because 
it is to-day a university rather than a college, because its work is of a 
higher character than anything conceived in former years, because 
there now exist ten departments or suh-departments where a half 
century ago a single department sufficed, because the work is infinitely 
higher, broader and deeper. The average college spends more for 
work in a single department of science than was spent by an institution 
of the same grade fifty years ago in all departments of science. In an 
institution which had no libraries at that time there will now be found 
libraries of from thirty to fifty thousand volumes. The university of 
the twentieth century will be compelled to spend a hundred thousand 
dollars where that of the nineteenth century spent five thousand. 


The Wide Variety of a University’s Financial Dealings 


This being true, the financial side of an institution must be organized 
as carefully and as methodically as its educational side; and the ques- 
tion arisés, What does the financial side include and what is involved 
in its conduct? A consideration of this question will show the par- 
ticular sides of university work and life which are affected by the 
financial problems, the agencies established by the university to con- 
duct and manage its financial matters, and the principles which under- 
lie the conduct of this financial work. 

TF university in its financial dealings comes into contact with all 
the world, and with every class of people who make up the world. The 
student has business relations with the university in the payment of 
his fees. These are, in most instances, adapted to the particular work 
in which he is engaged and vary with the amount and character of 
that work. There is the examination fee, covering the expenses 
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connected with examination for admission; the matriculation 
fee, paid once for all upon admission; the tuition, library and 
incidental fees, paid quarterly or for each semester; the 
laboratory fee in connection with physics or chemistry or a 
department of biology; the library fine if perhaps a book has 
been retained longer than the rules permit; the special fee 
for extra courses or for an examination taken at some time 
other than that regularly appointed, or taken perhaps because 
in a former examination the result was not satisfactory; the 
fee imposed if, after once selecting his courses, the student 
wishes for reasons of his own to change the registration — this 
fee being imposed not so much to recompense the institution 
for extra clerical work as to impress upon the student the 
necessity of reaching a definite decision and adhering to it. 
Besides these ordinary university fees, if the student occupies 
aroom in a university hall or lives at the university commons, 
there are room bills and board bills, each one of which must 
be adapted to the individual case, for rooms have different 
values placed upon them, and the board bill must be adjusted 
to the number of days during which meals are taken. 

In many institutions the university conducts a bank for the 
accommodation of students, receiving deposits and making 
payments on demand exactly as in a well-regulated bank. 
Probably one in four of all the students in an institution of learn 
ing have financial dealings with the university in the way of 
scholarships and fellowships, or in the way of money received 
in return for services of some kind. One well-known insti- 
tution distributes each year, in amounts ranging from $100 to 
$600, the sum of $100,000. When the student finishes his 
work a graduation fee is collected. In part to educate the 
student in business methods and also in part as security for 
bills payable, it is an inflexible law of institutions of learning 
to grant no certificate or degree to a student who is in arrears 
in the payment of his obligations. 


The Myriad Problems of Business Management 


Te this there should be added further the business element 
involved in providing work inside and outside of the institu- 
tion fc - needy students, a task in some instances assumed by 
_ am aisied agency independent of the institution, in others 
undertaken by the university itself. The amount of business 
involved in dealings along these various lines with three or 
four thousand students is not inconsiderable. 

Each member of the teaching staff has regular business rela- 
tions with the institution. The preparation of the monthly 
pay-roll is an important matter, including as it does not only 
the regular members of the staff but as well the fellows and 
scholars of the university and its employees. There are uni- 
versity pay-rolls which include more than five hundred 
names. Nor is the conduct of the pay-roll the simple and 
regular task which it at first might appear. Changes are 
continually taking place. Men are coming and going. 
Promotions are made, and im many cases special accommoda- 
tion must be given. In these days a very considerable pro- 
portion of the staff of a university spends a portion of the year 
abroad. In each case a special arrangement is made for the 
transfer of money, and at one time the university may be deal- 
ing with its officers in ten or twelve foreign countries. 

The question of promotion on the staff is frequently a merely 
business matter, for manifestly a promotion which carries 
with it increase of salary cannot be made unless there are 
funds with which to meet the additional expense; and, more- 
over, it is a business question as well as an educational ques- 
tion to determine to what extent this or that department shall 
be developed in view of the resources of the institution. In 
many instances the university serves as landlord to some 
members of its staff, and in a few cases (the fewer the better) 
it encourages the members of its staff to build permanent 
homes by loaning to them university funds on proper security. 

At times an officer of the institution becomes disabled or is 
taken away without having made proper provision for his 
family. The relationship of the university is of such a char- 
acter that in each case some financial arrangement must be 
effected. In some institutions a pension system has been 
established which in a more businesslike way makes proper 
provision for those to whom the university is under obliga- 

. Such a pension system, from the business point of view 
as well as from the philanthropic, would seem to be an abso- 
Inte necessity in every institution that pretends to manage its 
affairs upon a business basis. 


University a Colossal Hotel 


A large university needs a considerable body of business 
and who are not directly associated with 
the educational work. Hete belong the business manager, 
the auditor, and the registrar, or bursar. It is these who 
have to do directly with the fiscal interests. Each of these 
officers is aided by a force of stenographers and clerks. 
There is also the general stenographic and clerical force of 
the university, distributed in the offices of the president and 
of the various deans and directors, im the publication de- 
partment, the university bookstore, the extension work, the 
. It is true that until three or four years ago a certain 
university of high rank did not have a single stenographer in 
its employ. It is probable, however, that the service in this 
rticular in a well-regulated institution will always be 
>» since proves that it is economy to fur- 
nish as much assistance of this kind as can be well used. 
superintendent of buildings will be aided by a force of 
engineers and janitors. If the university is located in one 
place, it is possible to exercise great economy by establishing 
a central building and equipment for supplying heat and 
light, but even at the best the undertaking is a large one and 
requires careful business management. 

Perhaps the most difficult piece of work in the entire uni- 
versity administration is that which relates to the university 
function as landlord. The modetn university is in a true 
sense a great hotel, managed on the European as well as on 
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the American plan. Men generally adopt the European plan 
and women the American. In some cases this work is con- 
ducted only indirectly as a part of the university adminis- 
tration, but in every case the general responsibility rests 
with the institution. 

It is considered no small business task to handle the affairs 
of a hotel capable of accommodating three or five hundred 
guests. What shal! be said of the task when this number 
becomes a thousand or fifteen hundred? It is in this con- 
nection that the business ability of the administration finds 
itself most severely taxed, and here the housekeepers, janitors, 
cooks, servants and watchmen constitute in fact almost a 
regiment of employees, forthe board and lodging of some of 
whom provision must also be made. It is impossible in a 
large institution to leave the matter of table-board and food 
to take care of itself. Experience has shown that the student 
under these circumstances invariably suffers. 

There must be mentioned also the staff of the bureau of 
information (something necessary in a large institution), the 
telegraph and telephone service, the express office, the faculty 
exchange, and, besides, the constantly increasing staff of stu- 
dent service —that is, students who do work for the university 
in various offices and departments, thereby earning a portion 
of the university fees. Through the bureau of student help a 
university may secure thousands of dollars in outside work 
for worthy and needy students. 


& Score or More Outside Activities 


The large institution, like the large business house, finds it 
necessary to employ its own force of compositors, even when 
it does not engage in the publication of journals, for the 
amount of job printing of all kinds required daily, and the 
various university documents constantly in demand, make it 
economical for the university thus to control its own force. 
If now the university, as in some cases, undertakes the pub- 
lication of journals, the staff of compositors becomes a large 
one and carries in its train aforce of proof-readers, and, in 
some cases, of pressmen and binders. In many cases the 
university library finds itself justified in establishing and 
conducting a bindery for its ownservice. Inconnection with 
the distribution of university documents there must be, of 
couse, a regularly established mailing department, and in 
connection with the care of buildings and grounds it is wise 
for the university to have its own carpenter, plumber and 
electrician. This list does not include the artists, photog- 
raphers and artisans employed directly in the various 
departments of science in connection with the educational 
work. 

For purposes of convenience the university must have or 
control a university bookstore, which is managed in the 
interests of professors and students, and not for the purpose of 
making money. The annual business of such a store will 
sometimes amount to hundreds of thousands of dollars. And 
besides this, there will be the storehouse for chemistry, 
physics, and the biological departments, with purchasing 
agents and storekeepers. Through the bookstore, the library 
and the scientific storerooms the university is all the time in 
business relations with publishers, importers, manufacturers 
and custom-house officers. It is well known that special laws 
exist for the importation of books and apparatus by universi- 
ties. The library, in its work, directly or indirectly, has busi- 
ness agents in the principal book centres of the Old World, and 
ordinarily its importations and purchases are collected from 
various quarters and forwarded monthly to the institution. 


University Dealings with the Outside Worid 


A growing institution is always building. Here the business 
side of the university clearly manifests itself. In the work 
of building a new field of business is entered, and here the 
university comes into relations with architects and con- 
tractors. The university may have a single architect to 
whom recourse is had under all circumstances, or it may 
select different architects for different buildings. The build- 
ing committee of the university has always under considera- 
tion the subject of the material, form, style and practical 
utility of the buildings that are to be erected im the near 
future. It is a matter of experience that a building needed 
by the university is most easily secured if the plans for it are 
prepared in advance. The drawings sometimes excite the 
interest of a patron to whom they may be presented. It is 
therefore unnecessary, and indeed unusual, to wait for the 
money to be given before ‘doing the preliminary work 
involved in the plans and specifications. 

It is almost inconceivable in a large institution that there 
should ever come a time when additional buildings-will not 
be called for. The building committee is as necessary a part 
of the university administration as the committee on faculty 
and equipment, for if an institution is to continue its work it 
must add to its facilities. The business manager of an insti- 
tution is therefore selected, at least in part, with reference te 
his familiarity with the work of building. 

It is perhaps to be noted that many of our American insti- 
tutions have not conducted this part of the university business 
with sufficient care and forethought. [It is unfortunate, to 
say the least, that in America university architecture has been 
so commonly neglected. This is perhaps only less criminal 
than a shortcoming in reference to the handling of invest- 
ments, since in the latter particular mistakes may be cor- 
rected, but in the former case this is 

A large university in most cases has business dealings with 
the public at large. These appear in connection with the 
work of a university press. Ithas come to be true that in one 
form or another every large institution i 


this case sharing in the business dealings; or the university 


the 
associated with a large publishing house, the university in 





may undertake for itself the organization and management of 
its press. On the whole, the latter plan has seemed to be 
most successful. Such organization calls for every phase of 
business activity which is involved in the work of manufac- 
turing and distributing books and journals. 

As has been said, it is a matter of business economy for the 
university to have its own composition-rooms and to do to 
some extent its own presswork. This makes necessary an 
organization with a director, superintendent, foreman, press. 
men, compositors, proof-readers—and involves the work of 
selecting and purchasing type, presses, paper, and all the 
additional material and equipment required for book-making. 
But shall the office be a union office or a non-union office? 
Shall it employ women as well as men? What shall be the 
relationship of the university in this phase of its activity to 
the problems which are all the while arising from the point of 
view of the interests of labor? This work involves, moreover, 
distribution as well as manufacture; and here the university 
enters one of the most interesting fields of business known te 
the modern world, including its relationship to the post-office 
authorities, its agencies established in great centres, its con- 
nection with lers, and its contact with the business 
world at large in its advertising departments. If the adver- 
tising field is to be cultivated successfully there must be 
representatives in the East and West whose only work is to 
fill the pages set apart for advertising. 

The university also deals with the public in a business way 
through that division of its work which has in some instances 
been designated the extension division. In this work it enters 
the business field of the lecture bureau on a plane intended 
at all events to be higher than that occupied by the ordinary 
lecture bureau. The business side of the extension work 
includes the selection of agents, the organization of commit- 
tees, the renting of halls, the proper distribution of announce- 
ments, the selling of tickets, the contracts with lecturers, 
negotiations with societies, churches, clubs, the arrangement 
of railroad schedules, the procuring of hotel accommodations, 
the transportation of the traveling libraries and the distribu- 
tion of the same at the local centres, the publication and sale 
of syllabi of lectures, and other matters. A single organiza- 
tion conducting on these lines a business which amounts to 
fifty or seventy-five or one hundred thousand dollars in a 
single year must adopt business principles in its work if it is 
to be successful or permanent; and if it is expected, because 
of the lack of special endowment funds, to be in large meas- 
ure self-supporting, the business side becomes all the more 
definite and distinct. 


#4 Broad-Gauge Employment Agency 


The university deals with the general public also through its 
bureau of recommendations. A large institution will receive 
daily requests to make recommendations for this or that 
position. These requests, by correspondence or in person, 
come from business men who wish clerks or agents, from 
superintendents of schools who wish principals or teachers, 
from officers of the Federal, State or municipal government, 
from parents who wish tutors or traveling companions for 
their children, from publishers who wish agents, from 
churches that wish pastors, from newspapers that wish 
reporters or editorial writers, from lawyers who wish clerks, 
from boards of libraries asking for librarians, from college 
and university authorities asking for recommendations for 
presidents and professors. 

These requests must be answered, selections made, and 
testimonials furnished. It is not an uncommon thing for @ 
large university thus to place in positions, directly or indi- 
rectly, hundreds of men and women in a single year. Thisis 
largely a business question, involving the educational quali- 
fications of the persons recommended and carrying with it also 
a large responsibility on the part of the university. Closely 
associated with this is the task undertaken by many instita- 
tions ‘of finding work which may be performed by students 
while in residence, and from which they may secure at least 
a portion of the means necessary for their maintenance. 
Such work includes clerking in stores, bookkeeping, type 
writing and stenography, public library work, selling railway 
tickets, canvassing for city telephones, soliciting advertise- 
ments, collecting accounts, delivering newspapers, laundry 
soliciting and agency, lighting street lamps, housework, wait- 
ing on tables, tutoring, and teaching in night schools. In 
these various ways many thousands of dollars are secured 
annually by energetic students. 


The University in the Amasement Fieid 


The university comes into contact with the public in its 
department of physical culture and athletics. 
it has come to be seen that this work must be handled 
directly by the university and not be left entirely to the st# 
dents. Whatever may be thought of the increased emphasis 
laid upon athletic contests, it will be conceded that, in the 

of these contests, a business ability of high ordet 

the of athl 


sand dollars in a single game, the proper accounting 
division of the receipts, the of the schedule of 
the management of training quarters, the purchase of all the 
outfit required for football and baseball games, and ¢ 
handling of trainers, rubbers, officials and substitutes. 
this involves a large amount of business and the responsi 
for large amounts of money. There may also be counted 
the business connected with the public appearances of 
various musical clubs of the university. 









Editor's Note — This paper will be concluded next week.» 
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COLLEGE 

there was a 
joyful society 
to which the 
entrance lay 
through gates of 
tribulation. The 
society shall be 
nameless, but I 
may say that it 
belonged to the 
Sophomore year. 
For those lucky 
but alarmed 
youths who were 
serving their 
novitiate it had 
rites and proc- 
esses extraor- 
dinary; but once 
the gates of 
tribulation were passed one entered instantly upon a land 
that was flowing with milk and honey. It was my fortune to 
be chosen into this society; and during the days of penance 
that were, so to speak, my preliminary examination, it was 
my still greater fortune to encounter Mr. Theodore Roosevelt. 
He would not be likely to retain the slightest memory of the 
occasion, for to him indeed it was not an occasion. He was 
an upper-classman. The days of his penance lay two years 
behind him, and he was only visiting the tortures of a 
younger generation, as all upper-class members of the society 
were expected and invited todo. This custom was supposed 
to lend dignity to the ceremonies. 

You are to imagine an ordinary college room, with the 
usual books and pictures, filled with smoke, and seated on its 
floor four or five performing wretches. Iwas one of these; 
and for an hour I had been obeying the whims and inspirations 
of those members of the society who happened to be the tor- 
turers for that evening. But it is hard to make this sort of 
thing remain lively. An hour is a long time to keep imagi- 
nation going; and you will readily see that the whole success of 
an exhibition in torture does not lie with the victims, but with 
their executioners. We were having a stupid time, and every- 
body was tired of it. Upon this dullness the door opened and 
Mr. Theodore Roosevelt entered with two or three of his 
friends. I had seen him before in the gymnasium, but never 
until now had been in a private room with him. I shall 
never forget the difference that his presence made in our 
spirits. He proceeded at once to torture us energetically. 
We were put through a number of perfectly new tricks; but, 
dear me, how I enjoyed it! Instead of the tiresome fooling 
that had so lately depressed me, I became filled with internal 
gayety that I dared not reveal. I longed to ask Mr. Roosevelt 
to do it some more, but this, of course, was impossible from a 
Sophomore and a stranger to an upper-classman. Therefore 
I had to be content with my silent enjoyment, and presently 
it was all over. Mr. Roosevelt soon had enough of us, and 
having performed his duty of visiting the games he went away. 

During the whole of his stay, which I suppose was not ten 
minutes long, there had been a breeze of robust good humor 
and geniality throughout the room. When he departed we all 
became again immediately as dull as ditch-water. I shall 
never forget it, this first impression of Theodore Roosevelt. 
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Three Aspects of the President’s Character 


I have another undergraduate impression of him that dis- 
cretion will not forbid my recording. One of our chief pleas- 
ures in this mysterious society was theatrical entertain- 
ments. On the appointed day all old members gathered to 
endure, with the aid of many refreshments, our wit and our 
minstrelsy. Upon this night Der Freischitz was billed, a 
comical-romantic opera in three acts, and Mr. Theodore 
Roosevelt took sudden and great offense at a line in one of 
the songs, which he mistakenly supposed was leveled at him. 
Had there been such an intention it would have been entirely 
inexcusable; but the writer of that line was quite innocent. 
The next day saw the breach all healed. Upon the instant 
that Mr. Roosevelt learned that it had been a misunderstand- 
ing, no cordiality could have exceeded his. 

In those days Theodore Roosevelt was not twenty-two; 
to-day he is forty-two, and what else he is our nation has 
found out in great measure, and has shown itself pleased 
With what it has found. Nevertheless it must still watch 
him, with a mingling of confidence in his character and 
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anxiety at his youth. Yet so consistent has been his career 
that from the college anecdotes I have narrated it seems most 
easy to trace the man into which Mr. Roosevelt has grown, 
and to feel that thus will he continue growing. 

We have the gymnasium, where he was constant — although 
to this I have made but a passing allusion, having elsewhere 
dwelt upon it at length. We have his appearance at the scene 
of torture, and the kindliness and good-fellowship with which 
he conducted those operations at the theatricals ; we have his 
quick resentment of what he supposed to be an unwarrantable 
impertinence, and his hearty making of the peace as soon as 
he discovered he had been in error. And thus we see him in 
these three aspects: a man devoted to manly sports; a man 
who makes those who are below him feel not only at their 
ease but actually happy in dealing with him; a man whose 
temper is honest in its heat and generous in its forgiveness. 

Do you not see in such a man the very one fitted to plunge 
into politics and in that atena strike a blow for high and 
patriotic ideals? Within a year after he was graduated he had 
begun this work. Within two years after he was graduated 
he was a figure already looked upon with commendation by 
good citizens and with uneasiness by the vermin of politics. 
His rapid progress in New York paused for a while in 1884, 
when his notions as to party loyalty came into bitter collision 
with his notions about reform. 


Where the College Training Shows Itsetf 


And at this point the gymnasium crops out in him again. 
With a tired, disappointed, and I shall venture to say per- 
plexed spirit, he seeks physical exercise to restore him to a 
healthy mind. He goes hunting in the Rocky Mountains. 
The river-banks, with their thickets where run the white- 
tailed deer, the plains where run the antelope, and the rocks 
where climb the mountain sheep— ali these places become 
familiar to him. But mark their effect upon his character. 
They do not change him into a cowboy any moré than New 
York politics changed him into a pot-house politician. He 
retained clearly and stubbornly his character of college-bred 
citizen. The wonderful and then unknown life of the cattle 
country made a great impression upon him. To his mind, at 
once vigorous and highly educated, the ranch life of the West 
was something not to allow to pass away unrecorded save by 
the comic papers. As a student of history he saw that it was 
a stage in the progress of our civilization; that its dangers 
and freedom from restraint called together men of a certain 
character and in them brought forth certain qualities which 
all manly men possess, but which must lie largely repressed 
in city houses and city streets. 

Therefore, when Theodore Roosevelt had opportunity to 
write, he made known to the rest of the country these things 
that he bad seen upon the ; and to-day we may thank 
him for having preserved for one of the most vital and 
at the same time romantic episodes in the life of our nation. 
You perceive in this the col an; the man who 
makes use not only of the gifts with which he was born but 
of those other gifts of education which good fortune has 
bestowed upon him. It would be far from my purpose here 
to remind you of Mr. Roosevelt’s various steps in political 
life, or yet of the many admirable volumes that he has been 
able to publish while that life was in full swing. But my 
point is that you recognize how he has benefited by his 
Harvard College education; how, when the unthinking would 
decry such education for a man who is to struggle with the 
New York police or. with the arch-schemer who befouls New 
York, this very training has been just so much more strength 
and capital to him; and how by its very virtue he has made 
his way and retained that high and honorable stamp which 
Harvard College, or any college that is worthy of the name, 
must set upon its worthy sons. 

Mr. Roosevelt never forgets any of his powers for useful- 
ness. While he watches the welfare of the Commonwealth or 
while he busies himself with a volume of history or biography, 
behind these intellectual exercises perpetually remains the old 
Harvard gymnasium to keep him robust. Whenever the 
opportunity allows, he again turns his face to the wilderness, 
to the serenity of Nature, to the pure air of high places, and 
there brings himself back to that state which permits him to 
work at full steam. 

We have had recently an of this self-preserving 
instinct in Mr. Roosevelt than which none could be more 
striking. Ona certain Friday in September our country was 
struck dumb by the hand of calamity. We learned of the 
assassin’s bullet. To no man in our nation could this news 
have been a greater shock than it must have been to Theodore 
Roosevelt. For after Mr. McKinley’s, doom would most 





affect his life 
and change its 
whole current 
the most. It is 
not possible to 
conceive what 
force the blow 
must have had 
for the Vice- 
President. And 
following this 
came days at 
Buffalo of 
watching and 
strain. Grad- 
ually the sky 
seemed to 
brighten until 
all of us thought 
that the sun 
was actually 
shining. Those 
whom the calamity had hurried to Buffalo breathed easily 
once more, and some of them even at length dispersed back 
to their homes. In cities far away men met each other in 
the street with a smile, exclaiming, ‘‘ All is well.”” And 
then it was that Mr. Roosevelt journeyed away from the scene 
of his great anxiety, thankful that he had been saved from 
stepping into a dead man’s shoes by the help of an assassin. 
With such a load of care behind him his nature asserted itself 
ina moment. It was not yet a week since he had received 
a stunning shock followed by tension and suspense. Now 
these killing influences were over, and what did he do? 
He took a long breath and he turned again to the serenity 
of Nature. He put away the newspapers, the railroad 
trains, the telegraph messages, the importunate visitors, the 
futile and endless conversations with which his world was 
vibrating, and we find him trying to regain composure in the 
healthy air of the mountains. No man ever did anything 
more like himself than this; and as long as he lives we may 
be sure that it is upon the mountain-tops he will find repose. 

As in the life of a man moments befall which henceforth 
change him so that he is never the same man again, so to 
nations come such moments in their lives. Both the United 
States of America and its new President have been visited 
with one of these moments. We have been smitten with a 
disease that belongs not to a young, but to an old, country. 
We, who give such chances of success to all that it is possible 
for a young man to go as a laborer into the steel business and 
before he has reached his mature prime become, through his 
own industry and talent, the president of a vast steel associa- 
tion — we, who make this possible as no country has ever made 
it possible, have been stabbed in the back by anarchy. That 
stab can no more kill us than you could blot out the sun by 
throwing at it a pebble. But, nevertheless, the weight of 
maturity has thereby fallen upon us. Wetake our place now 
with nations that know the sorrows and the calamities that 
belong to age. And as a nation which has come to manhood 
we can no longer play the irresponsible boy which has too 
frequently been our part. 


The Trait the President has Biazed 


To Theorlore Roosevelt, also, the ‘crime at Buffalo makes a 
permanent change. No such weight as now rests upon his 
shoulders ever rested there before. And whatever thoughts 
and aspirations he may have had for the future, to come by 
such a dark road as this into the White House is like a 
convuision in his life. But his shoulders have been strong 
enough to bear each burden that has been set upon him, and 
into each position that he has come he has grown. He will 
fit the size of this position also, and no one knows better than 
he that for such fitting he must be given time and thought. 
It is our part to give him our entire sympathy and our entire 
confidence. If we deny him these we shall be no better than 
the political vermin who, could they have done so, would 
have blighted his career at each step. 

Theodore Roosevelt is a great object-lesson to young gentle- 
men. You are all familiar with the phrase, ‘‘ The gentleman 
in politics.” You know what a slur this phrase has come to 
convey. So much of a slur that you need not look very far at 
the present moment, or listen very hard, for little words 
against Mr. Roosevelt for no better reason than because he 
happens to be a gentleman born. IT do not know why a gen- 
tleman should not be as good as other people. I do not see 

(Concluded on Page 17) 
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HirkKkland at Quarter—sby Frank Norris 


T ISN’T a question of ‘standing a good chance’ at all; 
| it’s a cerlainty of your going in at quarter on our team 

for the ’Varsity game.’’ 

Croudace got up as he spoke and, crossing the room to 
Kirkland’s pipe rack, selected an old briar and filled and lit it. 

He was a much older man than Kirkland and he was 
‘touring ’’ the West in the interest of a certain great Eastern 
university whose football elevens did not take defeat grace- 
fully. In the course of his trip he had come to Kirkland’s 
alma mater in the September of Kirkland’s Senior year. 
Kirkland had played on his own ’Varsity eleven during his 
Freshman, Sophomore and Junior years, and could play again 
that year—if he chose. Just now this question of choice was 
uppermost in his mind. 

Croudace blew a ring of smoke from his mouth and through 
it sighted at Kirkland. 

** You see, Mr. Kirkland,’’ he added, ‘‘ I’m a sort of Envoy 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary, and what I say goes. I 
can assure you of the place.’’ 

Kirkland, his hands in his pockets, looked carefully at the 
toe of his boot. 

‘It’s the new ruling of the League that puts me out,’’ he 
observed. ‘‘ Naturally, I’d like to play quarter on such a 
big university as yours. But here’s my own college; I’ve 
handled the team for three years now. If I take up your 
proposition I can’t play here. You know how the ruling 
goes. I forget the words, but it’s to the effect that a man 
can’t play for more than four years.’’ 

‘** Yes,’’ assented Croudace, ‘‘ if you play here this year we 
can’t use you when you come on. By the way, you are quite 
sure that you will come on ?”’ 

‘“*East ? To your college ? Oh, yes, that’s settled. 
graduate here and then go on for the Jaw courses.’’ 

“‘Well,’’ said Croudace, ‘‘I don’t want to use ‘undue 
influence,’ Mr. Kirkland; but you know how much promi- 
nence in athletics does for a man at my alma mater. You 
could have the pick of the clubs. A man has got to think of 
those things. The quarter-back of the ’Varsity eleven is 
one thing. Joseph Kirkland, one of seven hundred law 
students, is another.’’ 

‘* Yes, I suppose that’s true, too,’’ admitted Kirkland. He 
hesitated, moving uneasily in his seat, his forehead wrinkling 
anxiously. ‘‘ It’s hard to decide,’’ he muttered. ‘‘I’d like 
to play on your team, but here’s the old college and 
the boys. Confound it, the old place is father and 
mother to me. Croudace, I can’t do it. It’s a fine chance, I 
know, but somehow I can’t make up my mouth to it. No, I 
won’t doit. If we should get beaten this year ——’”’ 

** Why, man alive !’’ declared Croudace; ‘‘ you know the 
situation as well asI do. You’ll win that game hands down. 
They haven’t a show this year—not a blithering, jibbering 
ghost of ashow. Everybody admits it. And your substitute, 
little Knowles, is a dandy quarter; passes the ball like a vet- 
eran—good as you, Kirkland. If your team needed you I 
wouldn’t say this, but it don’t; the game is going to bea 
walk-over for you, and little Knowles ought to have a show 
after all the years he’s tried for it. If I’m wrong, correct me 
and I'll apologize, but — well, isn’t it just a little bit of per- 
sonal vanity on your part — wanting to play?’’ 

As Kirkland was about to reply he was interrupted by the 
entrance of his chum and roommate, Dolliver, whom every- 
one called—of course—Dolly. He was a Freshman, 
small-made, black-haired and nervous; of Kirkland’s own 
age, but of half his size and weight; impulsive, preternaturally 
keen, and, like young men of his temperament, quick to 
jump at conclusions. 

‘* Beg pardon for interrupting,’’ he exclaimed as he came 
in, nodding curtly to Croudace, ‘‘ but the air-shaft windows 
were open on both sides and I. couldn’t help hearing a good 
deal—and a sight more than I wish I had, too,’’ he added. 

Croudace took the pipe from his mouth and stared, and 
Kirkland’s wrinkled forehead contracted to a frown, but 
more of bewilderment than of anger. Evidently Dolliver 
had only heard Croudace’s offer and not his refusal of it. 

‘* Well, I’d like to know what it all means,’’ Dolliver flared 
out. ‘‘I don’t know, bui I’ll bet I can guess pretty close. 
You’re trying to get Kirk to welch, and—and—well, by 
Jimminy Christmas, it ain’t right! No, it ain’t!’’ 

‘* Listening? ’’ put in Croudace, replacing his pipe, , 

‘* Listening to dirt ain’t any worse than dirt itself!’’ cried 
Dolliver. * 

Croudace turned to Kirkland. ‘‘I wish you would ask 
your friend to be—a little less direct, Mr. Kirkland,’’ he 
said; ‘‘ I don’t want to lose my temper.”’ 

» "Steady, Dolly,’’ warned Kirkland; ‘‘ remember, 
Croudace is the fraternity’s guest. If you’d listened a little 
better you would know that I had declined pe 

‘* Well, that’s all right,’’ Dolliver interrupted, still unable 
to understand. ‘‘ That’s all right, but Croudace is trying to 
keep you from playing, so as to get you on his team when you 
go East. An’ he says we’re sure going to win this year. 
Yes, if you play we’ll win. But you’ve told me yourself that 
football is always anybody’s game up tilltime is called. 
There’s always the chance of a fluke, and Knowles isn’t a star 
quarter-back, either. He’s never played in a’Varsity game, 
_an’ he’s liable to get rattled and lose his head; an’ if the 

gets rattled—the man who passes the ball — how do 
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“you expect the halves and the full are going to do clean work? 


The team needs you, Kirk, to steady ’em, and the college has 
got a right to expect you to stay by it.’’ 

“‘Well, do you want to stand in your chum’s way?”’ 
remarked Croudace. ‘‘ Here’s his chance to make a name for 
himself and to introduce himself to some of the best men and 
the best clubs at a great university——”’ 


‘*Here’s his chance to sell out to you,’’ protested young 
Dolliver, all of atremble. ‘‘Here’s his chance to act like a 
cad ——’’ 

“Quit it, Dolly,’’ growled Kirkland, getting up. ‘‘Crazy 
little Freshie,’’ he added, more good-humoredly, ‘‘ you’ve 
got the whole thing twisted. You talk as though it were 
something dishonorable. Where's the dishonor in it?’’ 

‘Well, that’s just it!’’ exclaimed Dolliver, refusing to be 
placated. ‘‘,I can’t just say where the dishonor is, but it’s 
Jishy, that’s what it is; it’s fishy. An’ you’ve no right to do 
it—no, an’ I ain’t going to stand for it.’’ 

‘* Look here, you!’’ cried Kirkland, a heavy hand on the 
Freshman’s shoulder, ‘‘I don’t allow under-classmen to tell 
me what I ought to do or to insinuate I’m— fishy or dishon- 
orable.’’ 

‘* Don’t get angry, Mr. Kirkland,’’ put in Croudace; ‘‘ our 
young friend don’t quite understand the situation, that’s all.’’ 

**T don’t want you to talk to me—I don’t want you to talk 
to me!’’ cried the boy, the tears in his eyes. ‘‘ I know what 
you are after, right enough. You’re trying to corrupt Kirk 
and trying to get him to give up the honor—the honor of 
playing for his alma mater, for a lot of cheap newspaper 
notoriety and a lot of lush clubs. And you,’’ he shouted, 
wrenching back from Kirkland and facing him, “‘ are going 
to sell us—sell your own college ——”’ 

** Quit it, I tell you.’’ 

sb sell your own college, and throw the game. Yes, 
that’s what it amounts to, for the sake of that. Well, you 
can do it, and you can go ahead and sell out, but it’s the trick 
of a cad and a traitor, an’ — an’—an’ I don’t want you to 
speak to me again.’’ With the words Dolliver stormed out 
of the room, slamming the door. 

He must have met the Captain of the eleven, slow-moving, 
deliberate, dogmatic Tracy Booth, almost at the very door of 
the house, and told him the news, for Kirkland and 
Croudace had no more than time to resettle themselves after 
the Freshman’s interruption when Booth came to the door. 

He shook hands with his quarter-back and Croudace and 
sat down on Kirkland’s window-seat, before he spoke. But 
his silence was not noted by the others, Bootlr heing the 
man of the fewest words in college. 

‘* Well, how did the squads work this afternoon, Tracy?’”’ 
said Kirkland by way of beginning. 

ae Bum.’’ 

‘* Good many candidates this year?’’ 

‘* A few.”’ 

Booth spread out his feet and slowly rocked back and forth 
in his place. Then after a pause, and with that deliberate- 
ness for which he was known, he remarked: ‘‘H’m, .. . 
what is this Dolliver tells me about your not play- 
ing this year?’’ 

‘* Oh,’’ began Croudace cheerfully, ‘‘I was only suggest- 
ing as a joke that Mr. Kirkland could make his own position 
on the eleven of my college.’’ 

‘Well, he can’t.’’ 

‘* Indeed, I assure you, Mr. Booth, he could, oh, easily.’’ 





" Kirkland,” he said, “ it 
looks bad, don’t it?” 
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‘Dolly went off half cocked as _ usual,’’ 
Kirkland. 

** Well, he can’t play on any other team but mine.”’ 

“*T see,’’ said Croudace; ‘‘ you mean this new four-year 
rule.’’ 

‘* Four-year rule nothing. 
let him.’’ 

Croudace began to laugh. 

‘‘ Well, he has his choice,’’ he answered. 

** No, he hasn’t.’’ 

“* How do you mean, Mr. Booth?’’ 

‘* Thave the choice.”’ 

** Ves, but ——’’ 

‘** And I don’t choose.’’ 

Kirkland began to feel a resentment. He was by far the 
best player on the eleven, and as quarter-back handled the 
ball and gave the signals. He was a better player than Booth 
himself and had come within one vote of being elected 
Captain the year before. He told himself that Tracy needn't 
think he could domineer and try to make him seem small 
before this stranger. His nerves were still jangling from 
Dolliver’s words and he was not in an easy temper. 

‘Hello, Tracy; what’s all up?’”’ he demanded. 
I would have something to say.’’ 

Booth, as if he had already talked too much, merely lifted 
ashoulder. Kirkland felt that he was set at naught. 

‘I suppose you don’t object to my studying law after I 
graduate from here?’’ he inquired elaborately. ‘‘ Or would 
you prefer — would you choose—chiropody for me?”’ 

‘You'll play quarter on my team.’’ Booth could not 
readily consider more than one phase of a subject at a time. 

Kirkland’s anger flared up. He felt keenly the humilia- 
tion of this assumption of authority before Croudace. 

‘Pll play where I jolly well please. Look here, Tracy, 
you don’t own me, you know.’’ 

“‘T own my quarter-backs, I guess.’’ 

‘By the Lord Harry, here’s one of them you don’t own! 
There’s no man that wears shoes can dictate to me; and if 
you don’t believe it, listen here. Croudace,’’ he exclaimed, 
turning to the other —‘‘ Croudace, I’m your man.’’ 


II 


T HALF-PAST three o’clock, midway in the second half 

of the’Varsity game, the football reporters began wiring 

to their papers that, barring ‘‘ flukes,’’ the Blues had the 

game, and that Tracy Booth’s eleven, for the first time in 

the Captain’s career, were facing an almost inevitable defeat. 

Up to the very beginning of the first half it had been gener- 

ally conceded that Booth would have a ‘‘ walk-over”’ with 
the Blues. 

But the game had not been in progress ten minutes before 
the bleachers saw Booth’s eleven ‘‘stars’’ driven in again 
and again before the deliberate grim attack of the Blue 
eleven, inferior as individuals, but by months of strenuous 
training welded together to form a single compact unit. It 
was ‘‘team-work’’ against ‘‘ grand-stand work,’’ and the 
result was practically a foregone conclusion. Kirkland, gnaw- 
ing his nails, watched little Knowles, Booth’s quarter-back, 
with fierce intentness. He had coached the boy all through 
the season to play in his own place and had hoped great 
things of him. But now it could no longer be denied 
that little Knowles—it was his first ’Varsity game—was 
‘* rattled.’?’ He passed wild continually. The trick-plays 
from which so much had been expected were spoiled by his 
unsteadiness. With the ball on Booth’s ten-yard line, and 
misunderstanding his Captain’s directions, he gave the wrong 
signal, and instead of punting —it was the third down with 
five yards to gain—called on the half for an end run. He 
passed the ball clumsily, the Blues broke through and, 
downing the runner without a gain, took the ball almost in 
the shadow of the goal posts. In three terrific plunges 
between guard and tackle they had carried it across fora 
touchdown, and, kicking the goal, made the score six to 
nothing. 

Croudace, who stood at Kirkland’s elbow on the side lines, 
shook his head. 

‘* Kirkland,’’ he said, ‘‘ it looks bad, don’t it?”’ . 

Kirkland, too excited to speak, only nodded, clenching his 
teeth; but a reporter near at hand remarked: ‘‘ Their quarter 
has gone to pot. Nothing like a wobbly quarter to demor- 
alize a team.’’ 

The ball was brought out once more and the Blue eleven, 
resuming the tactics they had followed since the kick-off, 
recommenced hammering away at Booth’s centre, massing 
on the left-guard and centre-rush. Slowly they advanced, 
slowly Booth’s line was driven down the field, two and three 
yards at a time. 

‘“‘Knolley ought to get on to those wedges,’’ muttered 
Kirkland between his teeth. ‘‘ He don’t seem to be any- 
where. There, there, look at him now—look at that!—oh, 
isn’t it sickening!’’ 

‘What's wrong with that quarter?’’ demanded the news- 
paper reporter at Kirkland’s back. : 

“‘ Man’s rattled,’’ answered his companion; “ rattled right 
out of his boots. Hi, Hi, Hi! Watch it, watch it! Look at 
the fumble! Good work, Tracy Booth! Fell on that ball 
like a shot.’’ ; 

The bleachers thundered again as the great Captain gath- 
ered in the ball on a fumble by the Blue half-back; then, 
leaping erect, the ball under his arm, flung up his nose- 
and cried the signal like a challenging stag bellowing defiance. 

“* No gain,’’ sang the umpire. ‘ 

‘‘ They've got a defense like a stone wall, those fellows, 
said Croudace. 
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He can’t play because I won’t 
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Tracy Booth, as ever first on his feet, intoned the signal while yet the 
scrimmage was disentangling. 

‘* Eleven — nine —twenty-eight —three — ends back; quickly now!’’ 

‘*Now, now, now,’’ muttered Kirkland to Croudace. ‘‘ That’s the 
signal for the ‘ Dark Horse.’ It’s the best trick we’ve got. Watch now, 
watch ’em close. See Hollis coming back, and the halves edge in. The 
‘Quickly now’ is the signal; all the rest is just to fool the other side. 
There, now, now! Oh, Anowles ; what is it!’’ 

For the little quarter-back had made another wild pass and thrown the 
ball so swiftly that it had struck the half-back in the shoulder and 
bounded off to one side. Booth caught it before it fell, only to be swept 
from his feet as the Blue line came charging through and carried him 
back, for all his struggles, a full ten yards. How it happened neither 
Kirkland nor Croudace saw, but when the men rose from the ground the 
Blue Captain had the ball. 

And again the old heartbreaking assault on guard and centre was 
begun. Steadily, monotonously, grimly the Blue team attacked. Booth’s 
halves and full-back made many superb tackles, many brilliant individ- 
ual plays, but the team-work of the Blue line told, and told again and 
again. They had no tricks; they attempted only straight football. It 
was the insistent crushing impact of a well-working engine and it was 
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winning the game. The second half drew to its close and once more the 


Blues advanced upon the goal so inadequately defended. 


‘*Oh, hold ’em, hold ’em, hold ’em!’’ groaned Kirkland, kneading his 
fists together. ‘‘ Play your game, Knolley; play it up! You ain’t beaten 


yet.”’ 
‘* Fi—rst do—wn,”’ chanted the umpire. 
‘Lord, how they’re going through! ’’ exclaimed Croudace. 


‘‘ Hello, who’s hurt? There’samandown. Knowles, sure as shooting. 
He’s getting up, though—no, he’s staggering—down again—ah, he’s 


out of it. Yes, they’re taking him off.’’ 


‘The substitute is worse than he is,’’ observed the reporter. 
“‘T don’t know about that. I don’t know about that,’’ vociferated 
Kirkland. Croudace glanced at him. Then abruptly he seemed to un- 


derstand. 


‘‘Don’t be crazy, Kirk,’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ To begin with, you’re out 


of training.’’ 


But suddenly Kirkland broke from him and ran down the side-lines 


to where Knowles’ substitute, a Sophomore named Barnes, 
was preparing to go in. 

‘Here, here,’’ he shouted; ‘‘ wait! J’m going in.’’ 

Croudace had followed and now caught him by the arm. 

**You’re a fool, I tell you!’’ he cried. ‘‘ Don’t you know 
you can’t play on any Eastern team next year if you do 
this?’’ 

Knowles, supported by Booth and the trainer, came up 
from the field. The little quarter, one arm swinging limp, 
was protesting and struggling. 

“Tm going back; I tell you I’m going back. Booth, 
listen; it’s not dislocated—oh, say, quit, will you. Look 
here, you fellows; they’d kill Barnes out there. He don’t 
know — he’s never played—I tell you I wi// go back.’’ 

*Barnes,’’ called Tracy Booth. 

But Kirkland had thrust himself between, and his eyes and 
those of his old Captain met. 

“‘T know all the signals,’’ cried Kirkland, ‘‘ from helping 


coach.’’ Already he had thrown off his coat and waistcoat 
and was struggling into a sweater. 
“‘ Listen to me,’’ protested Croudace. ‘‘ Don’t you see it’s 


too late now? There’s only five minutes to play and the 
game is lost already. You can’t do anything and you’re 
giving up a sure thing for next year.’’ 

*“Oh, what do I care for your Eastern team!’’ shouted 
Kirkland. 

“You’re crazy, I tell you.’’ 

“And I tell you I’m only coming to my senses,’’ retorted 
Kirkland. 

‘Hurry up there,’’ cried the referee from the field. 

“Tracy,’’ cried Kirkland, ‘‘ I’ve been a cad, and I’ve 


treated you wrong. But give me my chance now to make it 
up. Old man, /e/ me play.’’ 

The reporters had come crowding up. On their copy they 
had written: ‘‘¢g:05. Knowles hurt and taken off.”’ 

‘Who is the sub?’’ they asked. ‘‘Can you give us his 
name.”’ 

Booth glanced from Barnes to Kirkland. Then he nodded 
and turned back to the field. In another moment the 
bleachers were roaring so that all former cheering was as 
nothing in comparison, and the reporters were scribbling: 
‘* Kirkland goes in at quarter."’ 


But, as Croudace had said, it was already toolate. Nothing 
now could stop the Blues, and though Kirkland steadied the 
team and brought it for a moment to its old-time form the 
victory had already been wrested from them. Booth punted 
out of danger and when Kirkland caught the return kick tried 
heroically to score, but it was of no use, and the game ended 
with the ball in the centre of the field and the score at six to 
nothing in favor of the Blue eleven. 

After all was over, and Booth’s wearied and dispirited 
players were boarding the train that was to take them home, 
Kirkland and the Captain, for the first time since the scene 
on the side-lines, met face to face on the platform of the 
Pullman, The other men had already filed into the car and 
for the moment the two were alone. Kirkland, almost 
timidly, waited for the verdict of his chief. 
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The Captain; impassible and taciturn as ever, even in 
defeat, held his quarter-back’s eyes for a moment with his. 
Then, quietly, he said: 

** Good man.’’ 


Famous Coffee-DrinKers and Tea-Tipplers 


By William Mathews 


N INTERESTING and not uninstructive volume might 
be written on the favorite edibles and potables of 
’ famous literary men—especially on the stimulants 
in which they have sought refreshment or inspiration. Few 
persons realize what a transformation tea and coffee —those 
beverages which the piain-speaking William Cobbett de- 
nounced as ‘‘ slops ’’— have wrought in the tastes of this class 
of workers, weaning them, as they have, from the heavy pota- 
tions of wine and spirits in which they once indulged. 
ae roll of literary men who have been passionately fond 
0 
want “* Coffee, which makes the politician wise, 
And see all things through his half-shut eyes,” 


is decidedly shorter than that of the illustrious tea-tipplers, 
although to-day, perhaps, the difference is fast disappearing. 
Voltaire, the king of wits and /ittérateurs, was the king, too, 
of coffee-drinkers. In his old age he took fifty cups a day, 
which sadly hurt his digestion and hastened his death. The 
abstemious Balzac was fond of the same drink, stimulating 
himself with it from midnight, when he began his literary 
work, till daybreak, when, starved and self-forgetful, he 
would find himself, bare-headed and in dressing-gown and 
slippers, in the Place du Carrousel, ignorant how he came 
there, and miles from home. 

Sir James Mackintosh was so fond of coffee that he used to 
&ssert that the powers of a man’s mind would generally be 
found to be proportional to the quantity of that stimulant 
which he drank. His brilliant schoolmate and friend, 
Robert Hall, preferred tea, of which he sometimes drank a 

zen cups. 


Cowper’s fine tribute to ‘‘the cups that cheer but not 


inebriate’’—a phrase, by the way, which he borrowed from 
Bishop Berkeley — is one of the most pleasing pictures in the 
‘“‘ Task.’’ Porson and Parr, the famous Greek scholars, 


indulged in frequent and copious potations of the Chinese 
beverage. Sir James Scarlett once saw the former drink six- 
teen cups of tea, one after another, at Baynes’ chambers in 
Lincoln’s Inn—an innocent stimulant compared with others 
that he indulged in. Doctor Parr’s libations were as fre- 
quent as if he thought that without them he would be below 
par. 

Once, having been asked, after he had drunk a dozen 
cups at a lady’s table, if he would have another, he replied 
with a line from Catullus: ‘‘Non possum tecum vivere, nec 
sine te.”’ 

Of Dr. Samuel Johnson it is almost impossible to think 
except as one drinking interminable ‘‘ dishes’’ of tea. The 
teapot he used was a huge one, of old Oriental porcelain, 
painted and gilded, and holding not less than three quarts 
of liquid. 

In his review of Jonas Hannay’s Essay on Tea, he speaks 
of himself as ‘‘ a hardened and shameless tea-drinker, whose 
kettle has scarcely time to cool; who with tea amuses the 
evening, with tea solaces the midnight, and with tea wel- 
comes the morn.’’ Tea to the great literary despot was like 
sack to Falstaff: it ‘‘ ascended him into the brain, made it 
apprehensive, quick, forgetive, full of nimble, fiery and 
delectable shapes;’’ and his learning was ‘‘a mere hoard, 
kept by a devil,’’ till tea unlocked it and “‘ set it in act and 
use.’’ Richard Cumberland, the prolific playwright, whose 





autobiography we have recently read, relates an amusing 
incident which happened at his own house, when Sir Joshua 
Reynolds ventured to remind Johnson that he had drunk 
eleven cups of tea. 

‘* Sir,’’ replied the great literary mogul, ‘‘ I did not count 
your glasses of wine; why, then, should you number up my 
cups of tea? Sir, I should have released the lady from any 
further trouble had it not been for your remark; but you 
have reminded me that I want one of the dozen, and I must 
request Mrs. Cumberland to round up my number.”’ 

If Johnson drank tea oftener and more copiously than any 
other literary potentate of England, William Hazlitt, the 
writer and critic, probably surpassed every other author in 
the singularity and strength of his potations. Rising usually 
at one or two o’clock in the day, he would sit over his break- 
fast of exceedingly strong black tea and a toasted French 
roll— if he had no work on hand—for hours, silent, motion- , 
less, and self-absorbed as a Turk over his opium-pouch, It 
was the only stimulant or luxury, Douglas Jerrold says, he 
ever took, and he was very fastidious about its quality, using 
always the most expensive kind, and consuming, when he 
lived alone, about a pound a week. He always made the 
tea himself —half filling the teapot with tea, pouring boil 
water on it, and then almost immediately pouring it.aut,, 
mingling with it a great quantity of sugar and.cream. \ 
a beverage must have been delicious; indeed, Jerrold 
‘there was fascination in it;’’ but as a daily stimulant it 
must have been most deleterious, and as the essayist died, 
after several severe attacks, from a disease of the digestive 
organs, it probably caused his death; 
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Mrs. Gregg in her shimp, weather-stained, black alpaca 


PART IV— CONCLUSION 


SUDDEN mounting blaze in the grate attracted 

McCord’s attention. He recognized his affidavits in 

the burning papers and stood astounded. Then, in 
an impulse of blind rage, he seized the poker in a vain effort 
to rescue the burning papers. He looked up and met the 
eyes of Gregg and Mrs. Baring. For a moment his rage 
craved a physical relief. He ached to hit Gregg. But 
instead he had to listen to Mrs. Gregg’s voice, which gnawed 
at his nerves like a corroding poison, saying: 

“Dan’l, I seen that piece in the Palladium yesterday; 
somebody sent it tome. I don’t know what it means, but I 
thought I’d best get on the cars and come right to you.’’ Her 
voice was dull, miserable, expressionless. She continued: 
“IT thought you’d need me. For I didn’t sleep a wink all 
last night, and I haven’t had the heart to take a bite to eat. 
I just thought I’d come right up.’’ The pitiful attitude of 
the wife, the dead, monotonous tone of her voice, touched 
McCord, until Gregg answered: 

‘* Oh, that’s all right—that’s all right—don’t be foolish; 
it's all in the game of politics. 
any sleep about anything you see in the newspapers about 
me.’’ Gregg let his irritation rasp his voice. His wife went 
up to him and said: 

** Why, pa!”’ 

And then she added: ‘‘ Now, pa—you just ask Mrs. 
Baring what she’d ’a’ done in my place.’’ Mrs. Gregg 
turned to Mrs. Baring, who had been a mute, puzzled spec- 
tator, and said: ‘‘ He lays such great store by everything 
you say and do, and I want you to just read this piece—the 
part marked there, and see if it ain’t enough to make me 
worry.’’ She handed the folded paper to Mrs. Baring. 
McCord, still wrestling with his demon of wrath, sought the 
secret of Mrs. Baring’s perturbed and horrified face as she 
read. Gregg also was watching her face, and McCord saw 
Gregg’s jaw drop and his eyes show terrified white eyeballs, 
but Mrs. Gregg babbled out: 

“ ve been a hardworking woman all my life, and I don’t 
see what the papers want to print a lot of stuff like that for 
about us. Pore Danetta she cried, too, and just wanted to set 
right down and write to the editor, but I told her that wasn’t 
no use.’’ She wiped away a straggling tear with her 
knuckle. ‘‘ But I sh’d think they’d know maybe children 
had some natural feelings before printing such things.’’ 

She was still running on drearily when Mrs. Baring 
finished the paragraph and lifted her dazed and worried eyes 
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to the tableau about her. She saw Gregg first—a fright- 
ened animal leaning against a wall, with a strange and—to 
Mrs. Baring —new weakness in his limp features. He was 
moistening his lips in a disgustingly animal way, and Mrs. 
Baring’s eyes revolted from him and met the repressed fury 
gleaming like a masked battery behind McCord’s curious, 
cynical gaze. She saw Mrs. Gregg in her skimp, weather- 
stained, black alpaca, and her little, cheap, dusty, black straw 
hat, with its scant home-made bow of black ribbon; Mrs. 
Baring saw the tremble in Mrs. Gregg’s toil-stained hand, 
trying vainly to tuck in the straggly ends of hair around her 
face. The surcharged atmosphere of the room was begin- 
ning to affect Mrs. Gregg. She felt forlorn and friendiess in 
it. She closed her monoiogue with a question to Mrs. Baring: 
** Wasn’t I right to come up here, Mrs. Baring? I says to 
Nettie, ‘ Well, it’s my duty to be with your pa in this crisis; ’ 
sol come. I don’t see why I shouldn’t, do you?’’ 

Mrs. Baring was speechless for a moment; her lips seemed 
stiff and lifeless. She felt a tremor within her that was 
spreading to every muscle in her body. But she rallied her 
will and replied: 

‘*] think you did exactly right, Mrs. Gregg.’’ 

Then McCord turned to Mrs. Baring, who was moving 
toward the door, and said: 

‘* Shall we go?’’ 

As she turned to leave Mrs. Baring saw Gregg still lean- 
ing against the wall, with his head dropped between stooping 
shoulders, looking after her furtively. He had reverted to 
his caste. It was the closest glimpse Mrs. Baring ever had 
of the man they knew in Pleasant Ridge. A sickening revul- 
sion followed her in the silent walk with McCord down the 
cool, dark corridor. At the door she said: 

“Thank you, James— you needn’t go any farther.’’ And 
she walked wearily away, looking at the ground—which 
was. unusual for Mrs. Baring. 

Gregg sent his wife home to Pleasant Ridge, and plunged 
into the last week of his campaign with a vigor that sur- 
prised his partisans. They did not know that his activity 
was a counter-irritant for the wound his vanity had received 
in the room with McCord and Mrs. Baring. Gregg essayed 
his old réle on the stump. He stormed and strutted upon the 
platform; he played with the modulations of his resonant 
voice; hecoined nipping epigrams; but even his most effect- 
ive business was unsatisfactory. For the irresponsible state 
—the self-hypnosis, which changed him and gave him his 
hypnotic power—would not come. Instead, sleeping or 
waking, speaking or as he rode over the plains between his 
meetings, the rankle of the festering wound in his pride 
came to his consciousness and held him on the rack. In the 
mean time Turner wondered much what McCord thought of 
Gregg’s burning the affidavits. The day before election 
Turner overhauled McCord and asked him squarely how 
matters stood between him and Gregg. McCord answered 
reflectively : 

““ Well, Dick, this time last week I was pretty hot under 
the collar. I think I was almost as mad as a man generally 
gets— when I saw what he’d done. Any man would be. 
But one day last week Gregg came to my office so jauntily, 
and began patronizing me, and told me that my intentions 
were all right, but that I was not practical. The fellow is 
eaten up with mad vanity, Dick, and he stood around brag- 
ging about his hold on the people and his higher duty as 
their leader, and I couldn’t help pitying him—‘ ‘‘ Dreadin’ 
what I’ve got to watch,’’ the color sergeant said.’ The poor 
devil, I let him talk on and went about my business.”’ 

About nine o’clock on election day Gregg gave out a confi- 
dent statement to the reporters for the afternoon papers. He 
had forgotten to register and his vote at Pleasant Ridge was 
lost. So he sat in his office that morning, tilted in his chair, 
with his head hanging back in a basket made with his big, 
bony hands. It did not occur to him to speculate about his 
election any more than about the sunrise. He was repeating 
over and over in a whisper: ‘‘I am the child of Fate; what 
doth it matter me?’’ Then, as,a man drifts illogically in 
a dream from one train of fancy to another, Gregg kept 
saying to himself: ‘‘A new man in ’96. A new man 
in *96.”’ 

His eyes burned and his hair was a-tumble when the boy 
brought the morning mail with the Omaha s in it. 
Glancing over the Bee, Gregg saw a New York interview 
with Senator Felt, of a New England State, on the national 
political outlook. Gregg’s party and Felt’s were fusing in 
Gregg’s election and naturally Gregg coveted Felt’s good 
will. Half-way down the column Senator Felt was discuss- 
ing Missouri Valley politics, and Gregg caught these words: 

Two years ago there rose out of the sage-brush one Dan Gregg, 
a kind of political wild man of He was elected 
Governor of his State and for a few months threatened to figure 
in national politics. He seems to have been a combination of 
Webster and Herr Most. He was the product of 
I speak of him in the past. He has effervesced. 
His people have become sane again. He is passing to that 
political bourne from which no traveler e’er returns. His defeat 
for reélection is conceded. And as he is weak, vacillating and 
erratic, he will have mo personal force to regain his power 
when once it passes from him. 
When finished reading it his heart was thumping 


a fanaticism. 


on his ribs and his hands were clenched. For the first time 
he saw the bubble he had blown and cherished, endangered. 
His reason fluttered to the border of hysteria. It was an hour 
before his mind’s eye could look at the burning bruise of 
doubt on his Destiny which Felt’s blow had brought. As 





his soul reeled slowly in and quickly out of poise, time and 
again, the shadow of Dan Gregg, the town infidel of Pleasant 
Ridge, of Dan Gregg, the dreamer, of Dan Gregg, the prac- 
tical politician, kept blurring the shadow of Dan Gregg, the 
“‘child of Fate,’’ that fell on the white paper before him 
which he was covering with large O’s, and sentences and parts 
of sentences like this: ‘‘ For the people, by the people, of 
the people—A. Lincoln;’’ ‘* Equal rights to all, special 
privileges to none— D. Gregg.”’ 

At one o’clock Turner found Gregg nervous and haggard, 
sitting at his desk, gazing at nothing. His first words were: 
‘* Dick, she’s all right, ain’t she? Everything’s coming our 
way, ain’t it?”’ 

Turner felt Gregg’s mood and answered: ‘‘ Oh y-y-yes; 
don’t w-w-worry. It'll be all r-r-right, I g-g-guess.”’ 

Gregg jumped to his feet and exclaimed in an uncontrolled 
voice: ‘‘ You guess! Why, man, don’t you know? Don't 
you know? Don’t you know?’’ 

He walked up and down the room and harangued Turner: 
“‘Pve been a friend of the people. I’ve sacrificed all for 
them. I’ve suffered, I’ve borne taunts. I’ve put aside tenip- 
tation for them. The people won’t desert me now, will they, 
Dick?— not now!’ 

Turner soothed Gregg, but it took time and much diplo- 
macy. Gregg couldn’t eat his luncheon, and he and Turner 
walked away most of the bright November afternoon, Turner 
making much talk about religion, philosophy, literature, 
finance, history and_ spiritualism—anything to keep 
Gregg’s mind from the eiection. When they came back to 
the State House and Gregg went into his private office, 
Turner said to McCord: 

“* Professor, you’ve g-got to be a f-first aid to the 
w-wounded with me t-to-night. I can’t g-go through th-that 
scene alone. And I g-guess it will be j-just as w-well if we 
sh-shake the reporters to-night. You'd better c-come 
a-around with me to his room and hear the r-returns to 
night.’’ McCord dropped his eyes, shook his head, and, as 
he turned into the threshold, said: ‘‘ Well, I suppose I’ve 
got to stand it in the interests of humanity.’” 

The first bulletin came in at half-past eight that night. It 
was from New York. In reading it McCord got no further 
than: ‘‘ Returns from ten precincts in King’s County indi- 
cate ” when Gregg broke in: ‘‘ Oh! to ———- with New 
York, Mac—is there anything from the State?’’ 

It was nine o’clock before the first message came that inter- 
ested Gregg. It was from the League chairman in Grant 
County, which had given 500 majority to Gregg two years 
before. His message ran thus: “‘ Local fight here; returns 
indicate will carry county for Gregg by smal] majority; lose 
county ticket.’’ Half an hour later a telegram arrived from 
Burns County, the county which took the League banner for 
the largest majority for Gregg in ’90. McCord read it: 
‘‘ Will carry most of county ticket.’” Before Gregg, who was 
lying on a bed in an adjoining room, could comment on the 
news from Burns County, Turner gave McCord another mes- 
sage from a doubtful county: “ Town vote looks bad for 
State ticket. County officers in doubt.’’ 

As McCord looked up from the yellow slip of paper he 
saw Gregg in his shirt-sleeves standing in the doorway. 
“Say, Mac,’”” he whined, “‘ why didn’t you look after those 
counties? Can we afford to lose them—do you think?”’ 
McCord did not reply. He handed Gregg another message 
containing bad news. Gregg grew pale and exclaimed: 

‘* Man alive! —what have you been doing this summer?” 
Turner, who had read the message over McCord’s shoulder, 
chirped gayly: ee 

“He seems to have been holding a p-post-m-mortem! 
The smile that followed saved a scene. McCord repiied: 
‘* Well, a bad beginning makes a good ending.”’ 

It was ten o’clock before the messenger came in with a new 

bundle of bulletins. They indicated that Gregg was holding 
his own in certain small counties, but was losing where he 
should have gained, and was gaining nowhere. The three 
men read these together in silence. Gregg glared at McCord, 
who let his hands fall with a heavy finality upon his chair 
arm. 
‘It can’t be true! It can’t be true!” cried Gregg. ‘‘It 
can’t be true! Why, we are beat! I tell you, we’re beat!” 
he cried out passionately, and dropped his voice as he 
added: ‘‘If these things are true! Say, Mac—don't you 
suppose the infernal Western Union is putting this thing up 
on us ?—to cheat us?’’ 

McCord did not reply. He was calculating how much 
Gregg could lose and still win. The Governor took up his 
plaint. ‘‘ Mac, why in Heaven’s name don’t you do some- 
thing! Don’t sit there like a bump on a log, and let the 
Western Union cheat us! Get up and do something.” 

‘* Bat what can I do?’’ protested McCord. 

‘*Do, do!’? cried Gregg. ‘Issue a jon. Get 
out on the street and brand them for the robbers that they 
are!’? Turner and McCord exchanged glances. Turner 
conveyed by a head-shak. the fact that McCord must break 
the truth. 

“Dan Gregg,’’ returned McCord; “lookee here! Stop 
that whimpering and be aman. Either we’ve licked them 
or they’ ve licked us, and neither event should find us howling 
like motherless pups.” Gregg looked at McCord aghast for 
nearly half a minute, and no one broke the silence. Gress 
tried to grip himself, but his voice squeaked. 

“* Mac, you — you — you— you don’t know what it means 
—to—me. You don’t—you don’t think they—they cam 














He got his voice and asked wildly: 
Show me your damn poll-book. 


peat us, can they?’’ 
“Where’s your poll-book ? 
It says we’ll win.” 

But he did not reach for the poll-book on the table. 
Instead, he paced through the two rooms from corner to cor- 
ner, throwing his arms and moving his lips, but uttering no 
word. During the half hour he strode thus two other bul- 
letins came, but as McCord scanned each message he 
answered Gregg’s pathetic, appealing glance with a solemn 
face, and Gregg finally sat down by the table with his elbows 
on his knees and his hands in his hair, his face down- 
ward. Occasionally he sighed heavily. Turner and McCord 
were making a chart. At eleven o’clock bulletins were com- 
ing in rapidly. But none was encouraging. Gregg did not 


jook at them. Once he lifted his head and asked, ‘‘ Well?” 
Turner 


“ Nothing you care for, Dan,’’ answered McCord. 
wrote on a piece of paper ‘‘ Landslide? ’’ 
and pushed it toward McCord, who nodded 
affirmatively. ‘‘ Tell him?’’ whispered 
Turner. ‘“‘All right,’’ responded McCord 
in the same tone. But not until a fresh lot 
of bulletins came and were pasted on the 
chart, and still another—when it was past 
midnight —did McCord speak. Then he 
said gently: 

‘Dan, look up here.’’ 

McCord’s words startled the Governor, 
whose frame seemed to shudder back into 
the world. His wild eyes came above the 
level of the table-board, red and rabid-look- 
ing with animal fear in them. McCord put 
akind hand on Gregg’s shoulder and con- 
tinued: 

“It seems to me now, Dan, that our little J 
show is over. I wouldn’t mind it, Dan. Pf, 
We’ve done our best. We've played our 
parts. But the tents are down—or will 
be soon—and whatever our mission in 
the world was to be has been performed. 
God has granted us a King’s ex, I guess, 
Dan.’’ 

Gregg rose. He snapped his suspenders, 
and laughed the old strident, cross-cut-saw 
laugh that had been suppressed since he 
left Main Street in Pleasant Ridge. It 
was a horrible noise. Then he cried ina 
broken voice: 

“He still thinks there’s a God!’’ and 
screamed with laughter again. Neither 
McCord nor Turmer had ever heard that 
laugh before. Gregg strode up and down 
the room babbling, and McCord answered: 
“Shut up your hysterics, Gregg.’’ Gregg 
stared reproachfully at McCord and Turner 
for a moment before he turned and went 
into the adjoining room. The two men 
heard him throw himself on the bed aad 
break into a paroxysm of weeping like a 
spoiled child. Turner said softly: 

“It’s hell!’”’ 

“ Yes,’’ answered McCord in a hushed 
voice. ‘‘ Yes, I believe that is exactly what 
I think hell is, Dick.’’ 

Some bulletins came in. McCord did 
not unfold them. ‘‘ I suppose he blames 
the people,’’ he continued in the same low 
tone. Turner nodded. McCord went on: 
“ He forgets that the world moves slowly. 
That the same people are here now that 
were here two and four years ago, and vot- 
ing a reform ticket doesn’t make these peo- 
ple perfect. You know, Dick, you can’t 
help the world much by voting your neigh- 
bor better. The way to help is to be better, 
more unselfish, kinder and broader-gauged 
yourself.’’ 

Gregg’s spasm of anguish was abating. 
McCord tiptoed to the door and looked in. . 
wes Gregg with the pillows over his 





A new bundie of bulletins indicated that Gregg 
was holding bis own in certain ema// counties 
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‘* Y-y-yes, I know,’’ replied Turner meditatively, with his 
voice still repressed. ‘‘ But, you s-see, the old m-man he had 
this idea: that he c-could sit d-down and t-toss off a few p-proc- 
lamations and impale a few |-legislatures on his oratory and 
c-coax the c-coy millennium out of the r-roseate f-future and 
put s-sailt on its t-tail.’’ 

McCord smiled sadly. He gathered up his chart and 
whispered: “I’ve got to see some of the newspaper boys 
downstairs and tell them some story about Gregg. You stay 
here till I get back.’’ 

Turner busied himself looking over the new bulletins. He 
heard Gregg moving about in the adjoining room. A bureau 
drawer opened. Turner kept his eyes on the papers before 
him and did not see Gregg, shaking with an ague of fear, take 
a revolver from a drawer. Turner did not see Gregg look in 
the barrel, and then suddenly jerk it out of range. But when 
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he had done this the third time and was about to put down 
the weapon and scream in a frenzy, Turner caught the glint 
of the nickeled barrel in a mirror. In a moment he’ had 
wrenched the thing from Gregg’s limp hands. In another 
instant Turner had tripped Gregg and had thrown him on 
the bed, and was sitting on him. Gregg began to sob. 

Here McCord found them, Gregg whimpering and begging 
Turner to let him die. 

Turner answered McCord’s bewilderment with: ‘‘ I found 
him playing with the p-pepperbox, which I believe is a-against 
the r-rules of the g-game.’’ 

Now in Pleasant Ridge these things are unknown. There 
they point him out — Dan Gregg, the Man Who Has Been. He 
does not shine, even in a faded glory. He has never been 
admitted to the circle of the town’s aristocracy. He is still 
an outcast, and he has worn his black Prince Albert coat 
until the metal buttons are thread- 
bare and the winds of many droughts 
have turned it greenish-brown. One 
may see him traveling homeward any 
fair evening in the sunset, carrying his 
yellow parcel of beefsteak, stumbling 
along the rough path that leads through 
the dead weeds—an oldish man, bent 
at the hips like a jack-knife, casting 
a crooked shadow as he goes. 

In the State Journal, the day Gregg 
left the capital, appeared this editorial. 
It is printed here as a part of this 
narrative—for what it is worth. It 
was headed: ‘‘A Most Lamentable 
Comedy,’’ and it read thus: 

‘*Reform must come from the in- 
dividual. It is a matter of slow 
growth. It is not accomplished by en- 
actment or resolution. When a con- 
siderable majority of the people of any 
neighborhood, any municipality, any 
State or any nation, see a truth clearly 
enough to make it a part of their rules 
of conduct, that community is re- 
formed. After that the enactments are 
passed making sentiment of the major- 
ity law for the unenlightened minority. 
Sometimes a strong Titanic character 
rises in a land who, by sheer force 
of will and powerful example, drags 
the world about him along toward the 
light. But reform is still a matter of 
character—either of the individuals 
in the mass or in some strong individ- 
f ual out of the mass. No reform can 

be accomplished, no lasting good may 

1 result from a wave of emotion whjch 

has jealousy of the poor for the rich 

and envy of the strong by the weak 
for its impulse. 

‘* The failure of the Gregg adminis- 
tration was decreed in the beginning. 
Men of Gregg’s type have ever failed 

. and must always fail. The wave of 
emotion rises and falls, but does not 
move forward. Men who move the 
world must move it by their righteous- 
ness and —if they are fanatic— in spite 
of their fanaticism, which is prima- 
facie evidence of weakness. Weak- 
mess breeds weakness. The stream 
cannot rise above the leve! of its 
source, and the world will not be made 
better by a man, by a doctrine, nor by 
a@ movement too weak to conquer its 
own bigotry. The pathetic disappoint- 
ment of an earnest but deluded peopie 
takes the miserable of the 
Gregg administration out of the list 
of farces. Vet it was certainly ‘a most 
lamentable comedy.’ ’’ 





(THE END) 


Tales of Old Turley—By Max Adeler 


THE GENERAL CULTURE CLUB 


ESIDES the Public Schools, there were in Turley other 

educational influences of no small importance, 

as the Star Lecture Course, which had renewed ,Popu- 
lar favor every succeeding winter; the two young men’s lite- 
rary societies; the Science Club, with a membership including 
all the skeptics and persons who had really soaring y insaliecie: 
the Garrick Dramatic Society, composed of young men and 
young women who presented in a charming manner light 
dramas for the entertainment of Turley; and the Cooking 
School, that held sessions all through the cold weather. 

But, in fact, the impression prevailed among the members 
that altogether the foremost educational influence in that part 
of the State was the Woman’s General Culture Club, composed 
of women of the best social standing, and having for its pur- 
pose (to state the fact in simplest terms) the consideration of 
anything that would tend to enrich and cultivate Mind. 

Mrs. Frobisher was the zealous and active President of this 
important organization, and there can be no doubt that its 
Place of meeting was an intellectual centre of immense value. 

 Béitor’s Note ee is the Rares of tek seven Tales of Old ‘Tytler, by 


the author of Out of the Hurly-Bi Though a 
tinuity will run through all, each non will be complete in Sat 
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No report of one meeting of this august body could give 
any notion of the advanced character of its discussions and 
its work, and from the mass of valuable papers prepared 
by the Secretary and printed in the volumes entitled 
Transactions, it may be well to select certain of the min- 
utes, which show in what manner the Culture Club was 
accustomed to deal with matters not absolutely intellectual. 

The meeting to which reference is made was held late'in 
January, and it was largely attended. 

President Frobisher in the chair: 

Minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 

The Treasurer’s report was read and approved. 

In the absence of any important regular business the 
President thought she might perhaps be permitted to direct 
the attention of the society to a communication received by 
her yesterday from the Secretary of the Association for the 
Prohibition of Unkind Treatment of Brute Beasts, in X ——. 

The Secretary then the letter, which asked, first, 
that the Turley General Culture Club would take up and 
consider the question whether the growing employment of 
incubators with steam heat for the Bite ee of chickens might 
not properly excite the vigorous opposition of persons who 
desired to prevent unkind treatment of animals and to secure 
for them uniform tenderness of treatment. The practice of 


removing eggs from the nest, and = the natural processes 
of incubation supplied by the hen, producer of the eggs, 
is becoming more and more common; and while the society 
forwarding the communication did not desire to encourage 
that excess of zeal which would pursue trifling causes of com- 
plaint, the feeling among the members is that as the number 
of domestic fowls is very large and their feelings presumably 
are not so wanting in sensitiveness as to warrant complete 
disregard of them, there is at least reason for discussion of 
the matter by humane persons whose minds revolt at any act 
of unkindness toward these helpless friends of man. 

Interrupting the reading of the letter, Puella Bluitt said 
she would hardly regard this matter as having any consider- 
able claim upon the attention of a society devoted to 
culture. She would not willingly wound the humblest crea- 
ture or sanction anything likely to inflict the smallest 
but she asserted with the confidence of prolonged 
te eee ee et Sens es ee ee 
little whether certain eggs were her functions 
or not. Few animals Lave. Sens guathwenk Guile Riles She 
had known hens to sit for weeks upon porcelain eggs and 
with perfect indifference to the vo toy 

** But how do you know how the hen in her inner con- 
sciousness may have felt?”’ asked Florabella Burns. 









Puella Bluitt retorted that, while the study of the inner con- 
sciousness of hens had never largely engaged her attention, 
shefelt sure that such consciousness could never be suffi- 
ciently vivid to produce genuine suffering. Possibly the hen, 
under such conditions, might have yearnings—undefined 
yearnings—after something, it knew not what; but in her 
view the worst feeling that could be experienced would be 
only a vague kind of disappointment, and it really seemed 
to her that a society for general culture would be going very 
far out of its way to devote much time and intellectual energy 
to an attempt to measure and to sympathize with the possible 
chagrin of a hen. . 

Florabella Burns was about to take the floor when the 
Secretary interposed with the remark that she had not yet 
read the last sentence of the letter. ‘This gave the reason 
why the society in the city had taken up the matter. The 
feelings of the adult hen had had no consideration. The 
proposition of the society was based wholly upon solicitude 
for the chickens yet unhatched. 

**Why,”’ asked Florabella Burns, ‘‘ should there be any 
more solicitude for a little chicken hatched by an incubator 
than for a little chicken hatched by a hen?”’ 

‘The correspondent society,’’ said the Secretary, ‘‘ has 
been deeply touched by the indisputable circumstance that 
the little chickens hatched in the incubator can never know a 
mother’s leve.’’ 

Murmurs of sympathy were heard all around the room. 

Florabella Burns said it was outrageous. 

Puella Bluitt said this was to her a new thought, impressive 
and affecting, and she was sure the society should take action 
at once. 

Mrs. Pauline Johnson offered a plea for caution. She pro- 
tested against precipitate action. Let us be sure of our 
ground before we commit the society to any line of policy 
with respect to the subject. Whether the orphaned chickens 
were less or more unhappy under the conditions supplied by 
the circumstances of their birth, nobody really knows. Pos- 
sibly in many cases they may be in fact better off than if the 
hen which would naturally have superintended the hatching 
had not been particularly judicious in the matter of rearing 
her young. Besides, something is to be said for man. 
Chickens are an important food product, and any application 
of scientific principles which tends to enlarge the supply 
must not be lightly dealt with. 
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Mrs. Sarah Porch said that she thought this view sordid. 
The total question is, Do the young fowls suffer? If they do, 
surely no consideration of money or appetite should be per- 
mitted to forbid interference in their behalf. 

After a general expression of opinion upon the part of the 
members, the Secretary said that a further communication 
upon another, but perhaps kindred, subject had been received 
from the society in the city, and she asked if she might read 
it, so that, if the matters should be referred to a committee, 
the two letters might go over together. 

No objection being made, the Secretary proceeded to read 
a letter which explained that the city society had encountered 
rather singular embarrassment in dealing with a case of 
seeming cruelty to animals in the Zodlogical Garden. The 
Vice-President, while visiting the Garden recently with some 
children, had been shocked’ to observe that the boa- 
constrictors are fed with live rabbits. After observing with 
feelings of horror the manifest suffering of the rabbits from 
terror, she had hurried home to call a meeting of the 
Executive Committee, which instantly adopted resolutions 
indignantly protesting against the practice of giving live 
rabbits to the serpents. These resolutions were sent to the 
President of the Zoo Society, and steps were taken to adopt 
legal measures to restrain the practice if the request of the 
Executive Committee should not be promptly heeded. 

To the pain and surprise of the committee a courteous com- 
munication was received the next day from the President, 
explaining that the boa-constrictors cannot eat dead animals. 
If offered dead food the snakes themselves will perish from 
hunger. The society therefore finds itself in this extraordi- 
nary and most distressing quandary: If it averts suffering 
from the rabbits it will inflict suffering upon the snakes. It 
has a duty to both kinds of animals and the difficulty is to 
determine in just what direction that duty lies. 

Mrs. O’Gorman said she perceived no difficulty. She 
would far rather let all the snakes die than to place one dear 
little rabbit in misery. 

Mrs, Gwinnett begged, however, to urge that there is no 
more dreadful method of producing death than by starva- 
tion, and it seemed to her a very strange perversion of the 
functions of a society organized for the express purpose of 
averting suffering from animals that it should arrange delib- 
erately to inflict upon any brute beast the agonies of death 
from hunger. 





After prolonged discussion the following resolution wag 
adopted unanimously and with enthusiasm: 

Resolved: That the Woman's Geueral Culture Club, of Turley, 
recommends the city society to ascertain if the boa-coustrictors 
cannot be sustained in a condition of health by eating mice, and 
if so, to urge the substitution of rats and mice for rabbits. 

The President then suggested that while the society was 
dealing with subjects of this nature it might be well if it 
should take up the cruel practice of docking horses’ tails, 

The debate that followed developed much unanimity of 
feeling against the practice referred to; but, after several 
members had spoken, Puella Bluitt, in giving her reasons for 
objecting to the abbreviation of horses’ tails, said that an 
animal has few methods of giving visible expression to its 
feelings. Nature has provided, in a very wonderful way, 
that the movement of the tail commonly known as wagging 
shall supply such expression, and she declared that to remove 
the part which is the medium of giving voice, as it were, to 
the emotions, would be a proceeding of the cruelest character, 

Florabella Burns arose to ask if she understood the speaker 
to indicate that horses wag their tails. 

** Assuredly!’’ replied Miss Bluitt. 

‘“Never!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Burns. 

‘*T have seen them do it.’’ 

‘* You are mistaken; what you regard as wagging is noth- 
ing but a movement for driving off flies.’’ 

** You may interpret it as you will,’’ replied Miss Bluitt. 
‘*T interpret it as a demonstration signifying gladness. I 
have seen cows wag their tails in the same manner, under 
pleasant impulses, and other animals also— monkeys and 
birds. I have no doubt rabbits do the very same thing when 
they are in good spirits.’’ 

‘Rabbits have no tails,’’ said the President, ‘‘ or no tails 
worth speaking of.’’ 

“Very well,’’ responded Miss Bluitt, ‘‘ they wag what they 
have. Everybody has witnessed the spectacle.’’ 

‘*T do trust,’’ said Mrs. Brown, ‘“‘ that this society, devoted 
to the culture of the haman intellect along general lines, will 
not make itself ridiculous. If we shall go before the com- 
munity as investigators of the maternal yearnings of hens, 
and of the sentimental impulses which urge rabbits to wag 
their alleged tails, I am afraid we shall simply excite de- 
rision.’’ Mrs. Brown then moved to lay upon the table any 
further references to the subject. The motion was carried. 
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International Olympian Games—Chicago, 1904 


- By Henry J. Furber, Jr. 





O ATHLETIC event in the history of the Western world has 
approached in importance the great Olympian contests which 


are to take place in Chicago in 1904. 


of athletic sports of modern times. 


in America and in the Old World .will feel the first touch 
of this movement in the form of a call to name one of 
its faculty to represent it on the Committee on Publicity. 
Along with this request will come to the president of every 
important educational institution recognizing athletics an 
appeal to address his students on the subject of the Olym- 
pian games and otherwise to direct their attention to the 
history of athletic sports and pastimes. Next, the elaborate 
series of preliminary contests, by which the material to be 
displayed in the great finals will be developed and sifted, 
will shortly be started by the Committee on Local and Pre- 
liminary Athletics. This body will give itself energetically 
to the work of searching the country for signs of athletic 
promise. Ina peculiar sense it is to be an American com- 
mittee, and the final showing made by the American contin- 
gent will depend largely upon the effectiveness with which 
this branch of the organization prosecutes its work. 


4 
Those Who are to Contest 


It is not to be understood that the effort to inspire active 
interest and bring about preliminary contests will be confined 
to the ranks of university and college men. Grammar and 
high schools will afford almost as promising a field for cul- 
tivation to this end as the more advanced institutions of 
learning. Then, too, every kind of society or organization 
which offers good athletic timber will be encouraged to turn 
its attention to the great Olympian event, and make its honors 
the inspiration of a three years’ series of progressive contests 
which will take on a special dignity from the fact that its 
triumphs will bring the winners nearer the Olympian goal. 

Regarding the magnitude of this athletic enterprise and 
the character of the spectacle in which it will take final form, 
it is at present difficult adequately to speak, for the reason 
that the cumulative force of the movement is likely to carry 
it far beyond the generous plans of its inception. The policy 
of the management is distinctively conservative and the in- 
clination is to understate rather than exaggerate the scope of 
the event. 

A company chartered under the laws of Illinois is now 
in process of organization for the purpose of financing this 


And those who have 
this movement in hand and are already intrusted with the responsi- 
bility of its success will end their labors in disappointment if this 
splendid enterprise does not prove to be the most magnificent display 
This is the measure of the task 
to which they have applied their energies, and they cannot regard 
their responsibilities less seriously than such an outlook implies. 
Soon the athletic life of every important college and university 
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project. By the sale of 20,000 shares of its stock, at $10 
each, a fund of $200,000 will be raised with which to con- 
duct the enterprise. Provision will be made which will give 
to the Comité International Olympique, whose headquarters 
are at Paris, all the profits in excess of an annual dividend 
of ten per cent. on the stock investment. 


The Plan Approved by Royaity 


One of the largest items provided for in the estimate of 
expenses is $20,000 for the entertainment of distinguished 
guests. There is good reason to believe that the royalty and 
nobility of Europe will be mofe largely represented at the 
Olympian games of 1904 than they were at the World’s 
Columbian Exposit.on or on any other American occasion. 
This expectation is based on the great interest already 
aroused among the European rulers, as well as on the fact 
that the historic Athenian celebration of 1896—which re- 
vived the classic contests of ancient Greece and made the 
International Olympian Committee a permanent and power- 
ful body — was conducted under the auspices of, and patron- 
ized and attended by, the crowned heads of Europe. 

So great has been the enthusiasm of Emperor William of 
Germany that he has written an autograph letter in support 
of the movement, and has been pleased to accept from the 
Comité International Olympique a medal commemorative of 
his kindly interest. 

King Edward has also written an autograph letter express- 
ing his hearty sympathy ‘with the purpose of this classic 
revival ‘‘to reéstablish the Olympian games upon a basis 
conformable to the spirit of the present age.’’ 

A departure from all precedents will be made in the ap- 
pointment of a Committee on Ceremonial, the duty of which 
shall be to exercise a supervision of all matters relating to 
the entertainment of. distinguished guests. That all the 
essential proprieties of those who give hospitality to royalty 
be strictly observed will be the main responsibility of this 
body. That such a precaution is necessary is evidenced by 
incidents which have sometimes been embarrassing. While 


the Spanish Minister to the United States was recently a guest of 
Chicago, attention was attracted by sounds which suggested the com- 
pliment of a salute. 
a pyrotechnical reproduction of the Fall of Santiago! ’’ 

Distressing incidents of this kind will be ruled out of the Olympian 
meet if through foresight and care they can be avoided. One or two 
members of the Committee on Ceremonial will be men thoroughly 
familiar with the etiquette of foreign courts. 

The scope of the great exhibition of sports will be truly inter- 
national. 


He made inquiries —and was told: ‘‘ Oh, that’s 


Though the classic games of Greece and Rome will have 
a foremost place and will give the artistic key to the entire 
gathering, every nation will be represented in the games, in 
those feats of athletic prowess and skill for which it is famous. 

Of greatest importance from the viewpoint of the prospec- 
tive spectator are the situation of the stadium and the provi- 
sions for the various classes of patrons. Though it is impos- 
sible at the moment to state definitely that the portion of the 
great Lake Front Park beyond the Illinois Central tracks will 
be the site of the stadium, the expectation that this location 
will be made available is held by the management. This 
part of the Park, immediately in front of Chicago’s main busi- 
ness section, is at present in process of construction, but the 
work of ‘‘ filling in’’ is progressing rapidly, and will be com- 
pleted in ample time to permit its use as the scene of the 
Olympian games. 

Seats for fully 30,000 persons will be provided. These will 
be obtainable for one dollar, and upward, each; but what is 
far more important to the average college student is the fact 
that the grounds immediately surrounding the great field will 
be a series of terraces for ‘‘ standing room.’’? The admit- 
tance fee to this portion of the stadium will probably be put 
at twenty-five cents. This provision is made with direct 
reference to the attendance of thousands of college students 
whose means would be too modest to allow them to witness 
more than a few of the events of the meet, if obliged each 
time to pay the cost of a seat in the amphitheatre. . On these 
terraces, which will be so arranged and constructed as to 
command a view of the entire field, 80,000 spectators could 
find comfortable accommodation. 

The General Organizing Committee, which at present has 
the preparations for the games directly in charge, is com 
of the following persons: . 

Chairman, Mr. H. J. Furber, Jr.; Mr. William R. Harper, 
President University of Chicago; Hon. Volney W. Foster, 
President Union League Club; Judge John Barton Payne; 
Mr. Edwin A. Potter, President American Trust and Savings 
Bank. This committee has already established headquarters 
at No. 665, The Rookery, Chicago; and the college men of 
America are the forces upon which this organization primarily 
relies to make the contests of 1904 surpass all athletic events 
thus far recorded. : 
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Nature Studies—By Oliver Herford 





With Pictures by the Author 





























The Frog The Tapir The Adjutant 


Brow the frog, and then contrast SN tapir is a pachyderm, T™ adjutant, | may explain, 
His present with his humble past ! To use a scientific term; Is a gigantic sort of cranc. 
Once but a tadpole in a pool — Bot if you meet him, don’t allude : — ree page a rage 
, : , hat it’ ; © see him pi on this page, 
Now Nature’s gayly painted fool — Langew a args Poy A ctx s mde Holding a gua; bet though ‘tis sot 
So newly rich in legs and toes ? 8 , Exactly truc, it adds a lot; 


The tapir would not understand, 


He’s sadly lacking i ’ 
ihe rst eb bn gam Having no Latin, and less Greek, 


Yet he is never impolite. 


And that is where the art comes in. 
The artist does not care a pin 


x ; And might an awful vengeance wreak, Always to follow Nature’s groove. 
a em Net min pcr ra hte aaaon et 
: : His own invulnerable hide. On Nature, just as I have donc. 
The convert’s fresh enthusiasm. Oh, when will scientists sec fit But if you do not like the gun 
To moderate their terms a bit! And realistic art prefer, 
Go thea to a photographer. * 
The Swan . 
The Tiger 
H, SEE the swan swim to and fro! . The Dodo 
They say the swan is dumb— Oh, no! OW comes the tiger, fierce and bold, 
It is contrariness ; a crime His doublet slashed with black and gold; THs pleasing bird, I grieve to own, 
Common to singers of our time. He loves to roar and rant and rage Is now extinct. His soul has flown 





. Upon the jungle’s tragic stage, To parts unknown, beyond the Styx, 
rectal = re oi Where he holds undisputed sway To join the archeopteryx. 
bie yhobw As leading villain of the play. What strange, inexplicable whim 
Her voice, lest men should criticise. His style is real and intense, Of Fate was it to banish him! 
She will not sing watil she dics; : : When every day the numbers swell 
. Yet, though he moves his audicace, 
Nor will she then her grave forsake, He is not popular at all Of creatures we could spare so well : 
As : do, to take z Insects that bite and snakes that sting 
opera singers do, to (He never had a curtain call). ; ; 
And many another noxious thing. 
An cncore—and she makes but one Whoever ».sys to sce the end All these, my child, had I my say, 
“Farewell appeatance.’’ When ’tis donc Will nevermore the play attend; Should be extinct this very day. 
She sings no more. Is not the swan And when his acting gocs amiss, Then would I send a special train 
A musical phenomenon ? Only the cobra dares to hiss. To bring the dodo back again. 
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“ And you say that your roommate 
won't tell you where he goes 


every night ?” 
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EREMIAH HENDERSON came to college late in life, 
J and was vastly superior in knowledge of the world to 
the mere boys who made up the bulk of his class-roll. 
He ‘‘ knew men.’”’ He had “ seen life.’”’ He had earned his 
own living —in fact, he had earned considerably more than 
his living in the four or five years he had seen life and known 
men as a contractor in Tucson, Arizona; and he came East 
to buy a college education with it. This is undoubtedly a 
respectable way of spending one’s savings, and he was duly 
respected for it by his young classmates; but he had not seen 
much of the campus world, naturally, and his knowledge of 
‘college men ’’ was vastly inferior to that of the mere boys 
who entered with him. So Jeremiah Henderson was taught 
a great deal not mentioned in the annual catalogue. 

During the first year or two, however, he did not learn so 
many of these extra-curriculum things as he should have 
learned for the very reason that every one treated him with so 
much respect. They were rather in awe of him, were 
inclined to hero-worship tim; for he was big and brawny, and 
had a face with lines in it, a reserved manner, a straight, firm 
mouth that was kept closed most of the time. He had more 
than that—an air of mystery that appealed to the romance 
which lies thick under the slangy exterior of even the most 
pseudo-cynical young senior. He was a man of mark from 
the first. 

‘* That big, maturééiodkinig Westerner is an Englishman 
by birth, I understand; ran away from home when a kid; has 
drifted about all over the world.’’ 

‘* That’s the reason he’s not so woolly as he looks. Talks 
well — when he does talk; has quite literary tastes—his room 
is chock-full of books, complete editions, fine bindings, and 
all that sort of thing.”’ 

““ They say he used to be a Government scout out on the 
plains,’’ was another comment. 

“Is that so? Well, he looks as though he might have had. 
all sorts of experiences in his younger days. I shouldn’t be 
surprised to hear that he had killed his man once upon a 
time. Maybe that’s the reason he’s so silent and mysterious. 
Remorse.’ 


This is the way they talked about him in Freshman year. 
They elected him class president in the spring. 


But time and familiarity gradually wore off all the imagined 
things, and, as with all heroes when seen within touching 
distance and without the glass of romance, he was found to be 
about as full of human nature as the rest of us. He was a 
man of maturity and character, a staunch friend, a good fellow 
to go to for advice, “‘ a.decent enough sort of chap, to be sure, 
bat ’’— well, for instance, they discovered that he had been 
silent and inscrutable at first not because thinking great 
mysterious thoughts, but because, as in the case of most 

reserved ’’ people, he couldn’t talk. He had been some- 
Ei ae otew abashed and ill at ease, at a loss to understand all this 
college custom and class spirit. business which every one 
seemed to consider the most momentous things in life. He 
had been conscious of his years and his woolliness, too, and 
rather on the defensive about it. But, having been chosen as 
a leader, that they were looking up to him instead of 


down upon him, he changed. He began to talk. 
He enjoyed talking; he had done a great deal of reading 
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and thinking out on the plains, and he hadn’t had many 
friends with congenial tastes out there. He had views on 
all sorts of subjects, and he liked to air them, especially 
as he observed that they had weight coming from him. 
He talked well, too; was one of the ready-worded kind 
who like to hold forth at the dinner-table, smiling com- 
placently at their own good points. 

He liked to air his reading, also, as well as his prac- 
tical knowledge of men and affairs; was more given to 
quoting and making classical allusions than most modern 
youths. For he was reveling in his opportunities for aca- 
demic aspiration, and he thought it a pity every one did not 
appreciate them. He told them so. ‘‘ You boys have 
mever been intellectually starved,’’ he used to say, “‘ or 
you would look at these things as I do. If you had been 
obliged to earn the price of your college course you would 
make better use of it ;’’ and so on, all very sound and sen- 
sible, but after a while one became tired of being reminded 
of it, and of how much wiser was the reminder. 

They were quite patient with him, however, until he 
began making blasphemous utterances about their college 
customs and campus traditions: they won’t stand much of 
that, especially when given with a patronizing air as of 
being serenely superior to all their petty strenuosity. 

Naturally it would have been impossible for him to take 
it all so hard as they did; he had an outside, grown per- 
son’s point of view; his horizon was not bounded by the 
campus fence, and it seemed amusing to him, almost 
absurd, the enthusiastic seriousness with which they took 
all their little affairs of their tiny college world. ‘‘ Dear 
me!’ he laughed one day ; ‘‘ you’d think this—what is 
it ?—-football managership?—of more importance than 
England’s selection of a premier.” 

** And so it is—to us,’’ was the reply. A pretty good 
epitomizing answer, by the way; applicable to much of the 
satire upon provinciality and narrowness of all sorts. 

So the time arrived when his classmates decided that it 
was their duty to have a little fun with Jeremiah Hender- 
son. This type of student is known to every college com- 
munity and they generally have some such awakening. 


I 


UT where could they conceal the body during the day 
when the others are in the laboratory?’’ asked 
Jeremiah, beginning to look serious. 

‘Down in the cellar,” his caller answered. ‘‘ No one 
ever goes there.’’ (This was late one warm night in spring 
term, junior year, and Jeremiah was being asked for advice. ) 

‘*H’m; how about the janitor of the building?’’ asked 
Jeremiah. 


‘‘ By Jove! That must be the reason they were tipping him 
the other day; I wondered what they were up to at the time.’’ 
‘“‘H’m-m,”’ still more thoughtfully; ‘‘how could they 


smuggle in a corpse?’’ Jeremiah asked. 

‘Oh, easy enough. The professor is always getting in 
dead animals from cireuses and zodlogical gardens to cut up. 
They could box up a human body as if it were some of the 
professor’s things, I suppose. But I don’t say they have got 
one; all I know is what I told you I had overheard them 
say, about a fresh grave down there in that old cemetery this 
side of Lawrenceville, and how much fun it would be to doa 
little dissecting.’’ 

‘* And you say that your roommate won’t tell you where he 
goes every night?’’ 

‘*Won’t say a word about it, and there’s been a light in 
the top floor of the laboratory every night this week! Do you 
really suppose they have got a stiff up there, Jere?’’ the caller 
asked with something akin to excitement. 

Jeremiah looked thoughtfal for a moment and then 
announced: ‘‘ I am not prepared to say.’’ 

‘* Oh, I don’t really suppose there’s anything in it,’’ said 


the other, whose name was. Reddy Armstrong, “‘ but I just 
thought I’d come and get your advice.’’ 
‘‘That’s right; I’m glad you did,’’ Jerenodded. ‘‘ Always 


come to me.’’ 

** You’ve had so much experience,”’ said the little fellow, 
looking admiringly at him. . ‘‘ Yousee, I thought possibly they 
might get themselves in trouble somehow.”’ 

** H’m,’’ said Jeremiah, frowning. Then he added quietly: 
“Far more serious trouble than you probably realize.’’ 

“What do you mean?’’ Reddy exclaimed in some alarm. 

‘* Oh, well, no matter,’”’ said Jeremiah. ‘‘ No harm has 


come of it yet’’ (smiling as when people say, ‘‘ Well, boys. 


will be boys’”’). ‘‘ Besides, we don’t know for certain that 
they are dissecting a human body up there, do we?’’ 

‘* No—oh, I hope not,’’ said Reddy, shaking his red head 
earnestly. Then he added: ‘‘ Say, do you suppose we ought 
to take steps to find out?’’ 

‘* Well, what would you suggest?’’ Jeremiah asked with 
an indulgent smile. 

“Oh, you’re the better judge of that,’’ said Reddy. ‘I 
suppose we could go over there and look—if you think it’s 
worth while.”’ 

“* Have you a key to the building?’’ 

‘*] think I could get one within twenty-four hours.’’ 

“Good. Suppose you investigate,’’ said: Jere with a smile. 

‘“‘What! Alone?” 

Jeremiah laughed. 

“Oh, it isn’t that I’m afraid, exactly,’’ said Reddy; ‘‘ it’s 
only, it’s only ——’’ 

“It’s only that you don’t want to,’’ laughed Jeremiah. 
*‘ All right, my boy. I'll go around with you, if that’s what 
you want. And we'll settle this thing together. What time 
will you call? Twelve? Very good. I’m your man.”’ 

‘* Too bad to interrupt your poling this way,’’ said Reddy 
politely as he arose to go; ‘‘ but I did so want to get your 





advice, Good-night. I felt as if I couldn’t sleep without 
consulting you about it.’’ 

‘* Good-night, good-night. See you at twelve to-morrow 
night, then,’’ returned Jere. ‘‘ I’m glad you came to me.”’ 
And with that he closed the door and sat down to think. They 
had not been coming around to consult him as much as for- 
merly, although he was quite as willing to give advice. He 
had been wondering of late if the trouble were with him or 
with them. There was a time when they used to talk to him 
on all sorts of subjects, and he would lean back and gravely 
listen with his eyes squinted thoughtfully, and then, when he 
had thought sufficiently, would give his opinion with no little 
eloquence. He gave very good advice, it should be added, 
and he had every reason to Believe that he had kept more 
than one man from making a fool of himself. He had said 
that he hoped the fellows felt free to come to him about any 
thing at any time. ‘‘ I’ve seen a good bit of life,’’ he used to 
remark, ‘‘ and you are perfectly welcome.to the benefit of any 
advice I can give. As Cicero remarks: 

But he was glad to find that when in trouble they still 
turned to him, and he was no little concerned at what Reddy 
had divulged— he had tried not to show how much. He was 
aware that it was against the laws of the State of New Jersey 
to dissect human bodies. That was one reason why Princeton 
had no medical-school college—though of course these mere 
boys did not take such things into consideration. The news- 
paper scandal alone, if this thing should come out, and of 
course it would come out in time, would be bad enough— 
Jeremiah was very jealous of the fair name of the Alma Mater 
—but it would not stop with mere publicity, he feared; the 
law would have to take its course, and if the crime of body- 
snatching were proved against his young classmates ——__ But 
absurd rumors were constantly floating about the campus; 
Reddy was very young—-he was probably mistaken. So 
Jeremiah made up his mind to begin a thorough investigation 
without waiting for Reddy. 


II 


qo DINGLY he sought out Preston’ Brown the next 
morning and found him on the way to the laboratory. 
‘‘T want to see you a minute, old man,’’ said Jeremiah kindly. 
His classmates liked Jere better before he had learned to say 
‘fold man.’’ It did not suit Jeremiah’s style, even if it had 
not fallen into disuse by the time he learned it. 

** Certainly,’’ said Preston. ‘* What is it?’’ 

Now, Reddy had not implicated Brown, but Jeremiah was 
a judge of human nature, and he knew that if there were any 
deviltry Preston had a hand in it. 

‘* Preston, you know I don’t believe in beating about the 
bush. Answer me this question, old man: Have you or have 
you not got something hid away in that cellar about which 
you’d rather not have people know?’’ 

‘* Who said — what are you talking about, anyway ?’’ 

‘* And do you take that certain something out of the cellar 
at night up to the top floor, remain with it an hour or two, 
and then return it to the cellar again?’’ 

‘‘ What are you talking about?’’ asked the other with sus- 
picious innocence. 

** Did you get this certain something down at that old cem- 
etery a little this side of Lawrenceville, Preston? ’’ 

Preston stepped back, apparently startled, but he only 
exclaimed: ‘‘ Why, what nonsense! ’’ 

‘* That’s all I wanted to find out,’’ said Jeremiah, smiling 
kindly. 

‘‘I1’m sure I wish you’d tell me what you refer to,’’ said 
Preston doggedly. 

Jeremiah squinted and said: 
guess, Preston, old man, eh?”’ 

‘‘T wish you’d explain yourself.’’ 

“‘T will, Preston. Iwill. If you are engaged in dissecting 
a human body’’ (jeremiah emphasized the words impress- 
ively) ‘‘ you are breaking the laws of New Jersey, and are 
liable to a large fine—not to speak of the disgrace you will 
bring upon your Alma Mater and yourselves. If you have 
been guilty of robbing a grave you are liable toa long term in 
the penitentiary. Now, I’ve explained myself, Preston; have 
you anything to explain? 7 

Preston had turned his face away as if appalled by the pic- 
ture of the yawning prison gates; but now he faltered out a 
sentence or two: ‘‘ What makes you think we have a corpse? 
What nonsense! Who put this absurd notion in your head? 
Why, how could we work a scheme of that sort, even if we 
wanted to? The janitor——”’ 

“ Has been liberally tipped?”’ put in Jere, vag slyly, 
and with that he strode off abruptly so as to let his words 
soak in. 


‘*T have an idea that you can 
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EDDY ARMSTRONG found his adviser waiting for him 
with a determined expression when he called at twelve 
o’clock that night to investigate the biological laboratory. 
They proceeded across the dark, echoing campus with reso- 
lute strides— at least Jere did; Reddy trotted along behind. 

They tiptoed into the dark hallway, felt around in the 
Wickets for their bearings, and mounted the stairs as quietly 
as possible. 

‘‘ Why, there’s no tight in there now,” whispered Reddy 
as they approached the door of the demonstration-room. 
‘‘ There was a minute ago; surely they have not quit work so 
early.’’ 

‘They heard us coming, have put out the light and are oo 
in hiding, ”’ said Jeremiah, thinking of his interview with 

* ae oa ae ? whispered Redd | 

** Do you think we’d better?’’ y- 4 

But Jeremiah, for s ieesy SEroGe Salen sae, SU 
the door unlocked, entered the dark room, An offensive odor 




















met them at the threshold, a much stronger and fouler odor 
than the one that always stays in such buildings. 

‘‘ Smells like it,’’ said Reddy, and he struck a match. It 
was one of the sputtering kind; the foul draft blew it out. 
While feeling for another there was a scurrying sound in the 
back of the room —frogs or mice, perhaps, thinking their hour 
had come for being sacrificed to science. The second match 
took fire properly and burned up brightly. 

There on a long table in the middle of the room lay some- 
thing covered with a long white sheet. ‘‘ There it is,’’ said 
Reddy in an awed tone. 

Jeremiah stepped boldly forward and pulled down the 
covering, disclosing the motionless and discolored features of 
a man’s face and chest. The body was much emaciated, so 
that the ribs showed through. 

‘* Great Heavens!’’ gasped Reddy. 

‘‘ The little rascals,’’ muttered Jeremiah. 

‘ Let’s go,”? whispered Reddy tremulously; ‘‘ we’ve seen 
it.’’ 

‘‘ Light another match,’’ commanded Jeremiah aloud. 

‘*Sh,’’ whispered Reddy, but he struck a light, then reached 
forward and pulled the cover up over the face again. 

‘I can’t stand it,’” heexplained. But he had pulled up the 
sheet too far, exposing the feet. Jeremiah looked at the feet; 
he touched them: they were stone cold (fortunately). 

‘‘Hasn’t been dead long,’’ said Reddy, lighting another 
match. ‘“‘I can tell by the convolutions of 
the toes—look out! Be careful, because— 
because they’ll discover the mark. Don’t do 
that, Jere!’’ 

But Jeremiah, who had opened his knife, 
now jabbed the small, sharp blade a half-inch 
or so into the sole of the foot before Reddy 
could draw him away. This had no effect, 
however, except to cause the toes of that foot 
‘to double in slightly, and then slowly to 
straighten out again as the blade was 
removed. It looked so ghastly that even 
Jeremiah seemed startled as well as 
Reddy, who glibly whispered: “ Reflex 
action of the posterior athnoid.’”’” Then 
the match went out. ‘‘ Come on,” said 
Reddy. ‘‘ Nomorematches. And I—to 
tell the truth, I’ve had enough of this.’’ 

Jeremiah had not elected this course 
of study, and so did not contradict his 
young friend’s diagnosis. But he said 
he wasn’t at all frightened. ‘‘ That’s noth- 
ing,’’ he remarked as they gained the fresh air 
of outdoors. ‘“‘If you’d seen as many dead 
bodies as I have such things wouldn’t disturb 
you.’’ But he did not insist upon returning 
with more matches. 

‘“Well,’’ said Reddy, as they crossed the 
campus, ‘‘ what do you think about it now?’’ 

Jeremiah paused, as one in deep 
thought. Then, ** This thing must 
be stopped! ’’ he said in his reserved, 
forceful way. 

“ How?”’ 

Another pause. Then: 

“I must have time to think it 
over. To-morrow I'll give you my 
opinion. Good-night, my boy.”’’ 
(‘For I wouldst be alone,’’ added 
Reddy inaudibly as he ran off. ) 

Jeremiah, thinking over a plan of 
action, stayed awake far into the 
night — long after a group of six had 
stolen out of the dark laboratory as 
silently as men shaking with laughter 
could. One of them, a long, exceed- 
ingly slender man, limped as he walked. 
“You little ass, what did you let him 
jab me for?’’ he growled to Reddy, who 
joined them at the corner. 

“Never mind! Never mind!- You 
behaved splendidly, and he thinks he’s 
the great man rising to the occasion. 
To-morrow he is to give his ‘ opinion.’ ’’ 

The group laughed again—went to 
bed laughing. 
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PREY had originally intended to keep 
it all to themselves, but they now 
decided that such a course would be 
selfish; it was too good to keep. And 
before noon of the next day all of the 
class were enjoying it, though some of them disapproved, 
for the reason that Jere was so earnest and conscientious and 
devoted to the honor of the university. But that, of course, 
was where the fun came in for ‘‘ mere boys’’ like Preston 
Brown and Reddy Armstrong. ‘ 
Meanwhile Jeremiah was telling the whole class about it, 
too, from his point of view. 
3 - He hasn’t fully made up his mind,” Reddy reported, 
‘just what he will make youalldo. He has decided merely 
to work up popular sentiment to-day. We are to ‘defer 
definite action pending on your decision in the matter.’ It’s 
our busy day. Have you seen us arguing with the polers?”’ 
‘ Yes, I saw him even tackle Skinney about it a minute ago..”’ 
‘What, the corpse itself? Oh, nice! ’’ said Armstrong. 
“At least I saw Skinney looking very much surprised and 
deeply affected. The old man was old-manning him hard.”’ 
“I think it’s very unkind of him,” remarked one of the 
others, ‘‘ to use his great influence and strength of character to 
set ail our dear classmates against us, so few and lonely.’’ 
‘Oh, well, you know that’s because he gave me another 
chance toconfess,’’ said Preston Brown, ‘‘ but I wouldn’t listen 





The gang happened, by design, to be sittin: 
under a tree by Jeremiah's open window 
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to the ‘ voice of experience’ or the ‘ words of reason’ fora 
cent, though it was just after chapel and I ought to have been 
in a remorseful frame of mind. But I did look careworn 
with anxiety, all right.” 

** Didn’t you confess this time?’’ asked Armstrong. 

** No, it’s foxier to pretend to be a brazen liar. ‘ Preston,’ 
he said, ‘ you need not try to deceive me. You can’t do it. 
You will only get yourself in trouble. Now own up, my boy, 
and let me help you.’ I shook my head. ‘Come now,’ said 
he, ‘ what are you going to do with the thing?’ I told him I 
hadn’t acknowledged that there was anything to own up 


about. He stopped a minute and laughed, as if trying to con- 
ciliate me. ‘ That’s right,’ he said; ‘you’d make a good 
witness.’ Then he told me a long story about when he was 


on the Grand Jury out in Arizona. ‘ But just suppose,’ he went 
on, ‘for the sake of argument, that there is a corpse down 
there in that cellar while we are talking’ (we were near the 
laboratory, and so I shuddered like this), ‘do you suppose,’ 
he said, ‘ it’s going to stay there, and not be missed? Don’t 
you realize that the relatives of the deceased will discover 
that the grave has been tampered with? Investigation will 
follow, and after that, detection, as sure as the day follows 
night. Think of the consequences, Preston, the consequences 
to yourselves, to us, to the college, to your parents. Oh, 


think carefully, Preston, before it’s too late; and, Preston, if 
you care to talk it over—I am always at your disposal, as you 



















know. Good-by. Think it over.’ So I moved off slowly in 
silence with head bowed, as one in deep thought! ’’ 
_ ** Beautiful,’’ said his hearers. ‘‘ Beautiful! ’’ 
Vv 

a \gpretapdcre ga the story had spread over the campus and 

the town. Students in groups were talking and laugh- 
ing about it wherever one looked. Even the village loafers 
might be seen discussing it on the corner of Witherspoon 
Street. And the negro waiters at the clubs were afraid to 
cross the campus at night, notwithstanding the story said it 
was a fictitious corpse. 

“* It'll get around to him that it’s a leg pull,’’ said Preston 
Brown sadly; “‘ it #s too bad, but it’s sure'to. Some of these 
conscientious yaps ——’* 

“Suppose I go and tell him that I’ve discovered it’s all a 
leg puil,’’ said Reddy Armstrong. 

““ What do you mean?’’ § 

‘‘ Why, then, when he asks me how I found out I'll say 
innocently, ‘ Preston Brown told me so.’ Don’t you see?"’ 

‘Good. That’s the stuff.’’ 
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Reddy did so, and reported that the old man only smiled 
pityingly at him, and said: *‘ I’ve already heard that rumor. 
It’s believed by some, but they may as well know they can’t 


put me off the scent in that way. Tell Preston Brown that I 
give him twenty-four hours to take that body back to its 
proper resting-place and re-inter it before his atrocious crime 
is discovered. If he does not do so I will, myself. That is 
my ultimatum.’’ 

** Did he really say ultimatum?’’ . 

‘* Honestly.’’ 

** Oh, delicious.’’ 

By this time even the faculty was taking more than a pass- 
ing interest. On the way across the campus they smiled 
understandingly at seeing little groups of undergraduates 
talking and grinning. And if they saw Henderson hurrying 
by with his brows knit as if the safety of his young class- 
mates and the honor of the university were resting upon his 
shoulders they were known to have laughed outright. 

Jeremiah had organized a relief expedition to return the 
corpse to its resting-place. The question was how to get it. 


VI 


5 next’ afternoon the gang happened, by design, to be 
sitting under a tree by Jeremiah’s open window. 

Preston Brown was saying, in a voice almost trembling with 
emotion: ‘‘ Fellows, I tell you there’s no use trying to bluff 
it out any longer. We can’t do it! As 
the old man says, the loss will be discov- 
ered by the widow sooner or later; then 
there will be the deuce to pay! I don’t 
want to end my college course in prison.’’ 

This caused a sad silence. 

“‘T wish we’d never touched-the old 
grave,’’ said one of the others mournfully. 
“* 1 didn’t realize the full significance of 
it until the old man talked tome. What 
do you think we ought to do—take it 
back, as he says?’’ 

‘And run the risk of getting caught 
with it in our possession?’’ exclaimed 
Preston Brown. ‘‘ Never! Let’s bury 
the darn thing here.’’ 

** Anything to get rid of it— before the 
detectives are put upon the case and 
trace it down to the laboratory,’”’ said 
one of the others. 

‘We'll bury the blamed thing in 
Potter’s Woods this very night as soon 
as it’s dark.’’ 

“* No, wait till later.’’ 

*‘ Nonsense—no one will pay much 
attention or be suspicious if we are seen 
carrying something about dusk 2» 

‘* The sooner the better, I say.’’ 

The gang had arisen. ‘‘All right, 
then,’’ said Preston Brown, ‘‘ we’ll meet 
at —...’” 

But they had passed from the hearing 
of Jeremiah, who gazed out of the win- 
dow after them, smiling knowingly. 


Vil 


MMEDIATELY after senior singing 
that evening they approached the 
laboratory. Most of the undergraduate 
body were waiting around in the neigh- 
borhood expectantly. {You see, thegang 
had thoughtfully decided upon this early 
hour for the benefit of the college. ) 
‘* By the way,”’ called out Dougal Davis 
to the gang, “‘ you may not know it, but 
I am one of the pickets to watch for your 
approach. The old man will now be in- 
formed of your expected arrival. If 
mecessary we are to use force to prevent 
your fell design.’’ 

““fs that so?’’ laughed Preston Brown; 
‘it must be fine to have such powers of 
organization.’’ Then, turning to Ferris, 
the jong, thin man, he said: ‘‘ Skinney, 
skip up and get under your sheet. We’ll 
be your pall-bearers in a minute.’’ 

“That sheet smells to Heaven,’’ said 
Ferris, shrugging his shoulders. 

‘* Well, this is the last time,’’ returned 
the other. ‘“ All you’ve got to do is to 
lie still until we give you the signal; 
then—you khow what to do, and— 
Jeremiah will do the rest.’’ 

Ferris laughed. “ Well, tell Reddy no ‘ posterior athnoid’ 
test this time—remember. And if Jeremiah decides to use 
force, as he has threatened, respect the dead, please.’? Then 
he went upstairs to stretch out upon the improvised bier he 
had already provided for the occasion. 

‘* Has Jeremiah been notified of our arrival?’’ asked Preston 
Brown. 

“ Yes, he’ll be along in a moment.’’ 

‘‘ And the fellows ali know what they are to do?’’ 

“‘ VYep—liet’s get the body.’’ 

‘‘ For Heaven’s sake, don’t let ’em laugh and spoil it all.”’ 

‘ They say,’’ one of the gang remarked on the way upstairs, 
‘‘ that poor old Jere is so worked up that he has been losing 
sleep over it.”’ 

“Yes, he has even taken counsel of the faculty, I under- 
stand. Luckily they’re all on to the joke and are enjoying it, 
too. But he told Reddy that he had * a friend on the facuity 
to whom he could go like a brother———’’’ . : 

‘* Yes,”’ said Preston Brown, ‘‘he meant Newton, the new 
att professor. I saw the old man talking earnestly to him 
(Continued on Page# i a st 
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@If this is to be the mosquito’s last season on earth it 
has certainly been a busy one. 


@ Corn may not be king this year, but those who have 
to buy it think it is a mighty good pretender. 


@ No doubt the Boers will feel bad over the fact that 
they are to be banished — if they ever find it out. 


@ Coal magnates can now look with good-natured pity on 
those of us who forgot to buy coal mines while they were going. 


@ Recently yellow journalism has turned pale. Let us 

hope the bleaching process will go on until it becomes white. 
a 

@A larger White House is needed, but the people take 

little interest in that. If they have a big President they are 

satisfied. 


@ When you come to take off the hats of those who 
are opposed to football you are quite apt to uncover a fine 
lot of bald heads. 


@As spring approaches in Southern countries it may 
be necessary to call all South American revolutions off until 
after the crops can be put in. 


@A special grand jury in New York City this autumn 
had thirty-five cases of homicide to investigate. In the 
meanwhile New York is saying a great deal about lawless- 
ness in the South and West. “ 


@ France has a national debt of six billions of dollars, 
and is increasing it at the rate of a hundred millions a year. 
This is the world’s record, and it strikes us as the'most radi- 
ant case of financial optimism history has ever known. 


@With Mr. Yerkes, a North American, digging the 
rapid-transit tunnels under London, and M. Santos-Dumont, 
a South American, flying in a machine above Paris, the 
Western Hemisphere seems to be showing the other half how 
to do things. 


@ Governor Crane, of Massachusetts, had a judge to 
appoint the other day, and the most of the candidates be- 
longed to his party, but it happened that the best man recom- 
mended was a Democrat. He selected the Democrat. It 
does one good to run across a case like this, but perhaps 
we should remember that, with rare exceptions, American 
Governors have done what they could to keep party politics 
from the bench. With a good judiciary a free country is safe. 
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@ Agassiz could not afford the time to make money, and 
science was richer in consequence. Modern laborers in the 
same field have better opportunities. There are big money 
prizes for great discoveries, and scientists compete for them 
instead of making their achievements known gratuitously 
through association meetings. This is the better way, even if 
it does detract from the interest and value of the scientific con- 
gresses, for when a man does a great thing he ought to have 
some of the reward in cash as well as full credit in fame. 


@ Giving full credit to the South’s remarkable indus- 
trial development, the fact remains that its best work is in 
education. More is being done than most people suppose. 
The Peabody fund of $3,500,000, in spite of the loss of $1, 380, - 
ooo in the repudiated bonds of Mississippi and Florida, has 
furnished within thirty-three years nearly three millions of 
dollars for educating teachers for the public schools. The 
million dollars given by John F. Slater in 1882 for educating 
the negroes has increased to $1,500,000 and has done great 
and growing good. Of the scores of colleges and universities, 
Vanderbilt in Tennessee and Tulane in New Orleans have 
endowments of over a million dollars each; the University of 
Texas has $2,600,000; Washington and Lee in Virginia has 
nearly a million, and others have from one to seven hundred 
thousand. In the various collegiate institutions there are 
about 30,000 students. Add to all these figures the 5,000,000 
pupils enrolled in the public schools, and the showing 
becomes impressive. Here is not only the hope but the 
assurance of the South’s progress and prosperity. 
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Culture and Success 


pAoks light on the question whether higher education is a 
hindrance to success in life is furnished by the latest 
edition of a biographical dictionary that includes practically 
everybody in America who is known outside of his own block. 
In this hospitable Hall of Fame are found the names of 11,551 
persons, of whom 9760 furnished details about their educa- 
tion. Of these 4521 are graduates of American colleges and 
universities, 289 are graduates of West Point and Annapolis, 
965 attended college without graduating, 366 were educated 
abroad, and 2059 are graduates of medical, scientific, theo- 
logical and law schools. Thus 8200 out of 9760 persons, or 84 
per cent. of the whole, have had some sort of higher educa- 
tion. In addition, 282 were privately educated, their training 
in many cases reaching collegiate grade, and 1249 were 
trained in academies, seminaries, normal schools and high 
schools. That leaves only 315 out of 9760, or 3 per cent., with 
no more than the common-school education which some gen- 
tlemen of note think all that is good for a business man. 

The people with college, or even high-school, training con- 
stitute a very small percentage of the population of this 
country. Yet it appears that they furnish 97 per cent. of the 
men and women successful enough to have attracted any sort 
of public attention. Among the vast little-educated majority 
who furnish the other 3 per cent. there are doubtless nearly or 
quite as many persons of ability, proportionately; as among the 
small minority of higher training. If education were merely 
ineffective, not to say harmful, this great majority should 
swamp the minority in the lists of successful men. That its 
contribution to the total is scarcely perceptible looks like 
pretty conclusive evidence that higher education gives a man 
some advantages that he would not have without it. 

Colleges are not primarily designed to teach a man to make 
money, but they teach him to measure his mental powers and 
make the most of them. When he turns his disciplined facul- 
ties in the direction of money-making he is more likely to suc- 
ceed than if his mind were untrained. College men have 
learned to test all things and hold fast that which is good. 
They are not likely to be deceived by transparent swindles. 
They do not furnish many customers for gold bricks or green 
goods. They do not waste time in hunting perpetual motion. 
They do not patronize 520 per cent. ‘‘ get-rich-quick "’ syndi- 
cates. In short, they have leatned how to see things as they 
are, to avoid mirages, and to take advantage of genuine 
opportunities. 

And of course there are otherkinds of success infinitely 
higher than money-making. In attaining these an academic 
training is of incalculable advantage. Poets may be born, 
not made, but making has a great deal to do with other forms 
of intellectual distinction. Mr. Roosevelt might possibly 
have reached the Presidency if. he had never gone to Harvard, 
but he would have had to get along without a good many of 
his other varied titles to fame. 
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Now come the melancholy mornings when many 
are called but few get up. 


ed 
The Vice-Presidency 


HEODORE ROOSEVELT is the fifth Vice-President to 
succeed to the Chief Magistracy by the death of the elected 
President. If he lives to complete his term the Presidency 
will have been administered by men attaining it through such 
substitution for nearly eighteen out of the 116 years of our 
constitutional history. In other words, there are fifteen 
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chances out of a hundred that in any given time the 
Government may be in the hands of a Vice-President. 

In reality the chances are much greater. No President died 
in office before 1841. Of the sixty-four years from that time 
to 1905, Vice-Presidential administrations will have covered 
nearly eighteen, or over 27 per cent. The proportion wil] 
have been almost precisely the same for the forty years from 
1865 to 1905, and will have been over 29 per cent. for the 
twenty-four years beginning with 1881. 

That is to say, when we elect a Vice-President we ought to 
do so with an eye to the fact that there is at least one chance 
in four that we are electing a President. 

Under the system in vogue in the early years of the Republic 
statesmen of Presidential grade were elected to the Vice- 
Presidency. John Adams, Thomas Jefferson and George 
Clinton were all Vice-Presidents. About the time when it 
began to seem unnecessary to treat the Vice-Presidency 
seriously, and the office began to be treated as a consolation 
prize for small-calibred ‘‘ favorite sons,’’ the Presidents began 
to die in office, and the Vice-Presidency began to fulfill the 
great function which had been designed for it by the framers 
of the Constitution. 

Of the five Vice-Presidents who have succeeded to the 
Presidency since 1840, Mr. Roosevelt is the only one, with the 
possible exception of Fillmore, whose accession has not caused 
a shock of surprise and disappointment. Mr. Roosevelt is 
recognized on all sides as a man of Presidential calibre. He 
was a leading candidate for the next nomination before the 
dreadful event which prematurely placed the office in his 
hands. But Arthur, although, as it turned out, he made an 
excellent President, would never have been considered seri- 
ously for that position in advance, and nobody would have 
thought of nominating Tyler or Johnson for the second place 
if his accession to the first had been regarded as likely. 

It is quite time that the good example set by the nomination 
of Roosevelt should be generally followed. If we are to have 
accidental Presidents a quarter of the time there is no reason 
why they should be of inferior quality to those who adminis- 
ter the Government for the other three quarters. Let us cease 
to regard the Vice-Presidency as an office that anybody can 
consider it beneath his dignity to fill. The greatest statesman 
we can produce need not regard himself.as belittled by accept- 
ing a place that has been held by Adams and Jefferson, and 
that has given five out of its last sixteen holders the control 
of the Government. es 


With the women the really important fall elections 
are all ties—and the clergymen fix the knots. 


eg 
The Man and the Machine 


HIS is an age of automatic devices. There is an ever- 
increasing tendency toward the elimination of the human 
factor from all possible problems. Little more than a century 
ago a boy stood by the cylinder of the engine and opened the 
escape-valve after every stroke of the piston. Then someone 
discovered that the opening and closing of the valve could be 
made automatic. This not only did away with the need fora 
boy but served the purpose much better, for the boy might 
forget or delay or move too soon or not soon enough, while the 
machine never made a mistake. 

Right here is the value of the automatic arrangement. Itis 
to be trusted. The banker is never quite certain that his 
cashier will not betray him, but the automatic time-lock is to 
be trusted toa finish. The tradesman may make a mistake 
in giving change, but the automatic register does not. 
Railroads once left the manipulation of switches and signals 
to their telegraph operators. Now and then one would go to 
sleep or delay or forget, and when he did something undesir- 
able happened. Hence the railroads adopted the automatic 
arrangements now in use. The automatic switch is never 
open at the wrong time, and the automatic signal never says 

‘*Safe’’ when it should say ‘‘ Danger.’’ 

Mathematically speaking, the reliability of any system of 
enterprise varies inversely as the human element involved, or 
directly as the mechanical element. Here lies the difficulty 
of conducting a government or an army or a large business. 
It is all human. The parts will persist in acting differently 
and less accurately than do those of a machine. ! 

It is probable that more senseless things are said over 
defects in government arising from the imperfections of 
human service than over almost any other one thing. From 


blaming this official or that we come gradually to blame the 


whole lot. And since this element of human uncertainty isin 
any given number of persons a constant quantity —something 
that may be counted on as surely as the death calculation of 
an insurance company —our railing at officials in general is 
railing at humanity, and that is very unphilosophical. Then, 
too, we suggest all sorts of senseless expedients in the way of 
laws for the improvement of the departments of government 
and of the branches of politics. Some men’s minds are built 
on geometric principles. They would have everything done 
by law. They would have laws not only for keeping the 
public in the way of righteousness but for making the officials 
enforce those that exist. The failure of all such propositions 
is due to the fact that those lines of activity must be 

out, not by machines which act automatically, but by mea 
who never act just alike and seldom quite normally. , 




















How Peary is to Reach the Pole 
By Herbert L. Bridgman 
Secretary of the Peary Arctic Club 


E LEFT Lieutenant Peary near Cape Sabine, on the 
east coast of Grinnell Land, on Thursday, August 29. 

He was in splendid spirits and perfect physical condition. 
He had his party thoroughly in hand. He had behind him 
ten years’ experience. Altogether the situation was such 
that we can safely predict that Mr. Peary will reach the North 
Pole within the year. All the conditions are in his favor. 
There is every reason to believe that he will succeed where 
every one else has failed. He will make the start with the 
first appearance of the long day next March. Histime, inthe 
meanwhile, will be occupied in completing his preparations 
in every detail. He already has these preparations in the 
most excellent shape. Unlike the other Arcticexplorers who 
have reached out for the Pole, Peary will trust entirely to 
walking. The only other man who did this was Nansen, and 
that only for a little way after leaving his ship, and he came 
to grief because he was not properly prepared for the journey. 

Peary is accumulating large stores of meat for dogs, the 
backbone of any expedition that is to succeed. He already 
has one hundred tons of walrus cached, and will add to his 
store materially before he starts. His outfit will include 
between sixty and seventy dogs. To support these dogs 
requires two and a half pounds of meat a day, and in making 
calculations it is not only necessary to carry meat enough to 
feed the dogs going but also to bring them back. On the 
return trip the dogs will, if necessary, gradually be killed 
off and fed to their remaining fellows, so that the expedi- 
tion upon its return will be burdened with comparatively 
few sledges. 

There are many reasons why we feel confident that 

Lieutenant Peary will make a success of his expedition. 
In the first place, as I have said, he has ten years’ ex- 
perience behind him. This is an invaluable asset, par- 
ticularly to a man of the Lieutenant’s disposition. Just 
before parting from his wife he said to her: 

‘If I had only known ten years ago what I know now 
this thing would have been over long ago.’’ 

What he meant was that the knowledge he now pos- 
sesses makes the task a comparatively easy one. 

Another factor that is going to have a strong bearing 
is Peary’s superb mental and physical condition. The 
outdoor life that he has led in the bracing cold of the North 
has built up for him a system that was the envy of all of 
.us who saw him. He is as hard as nails and as superior 
to physical tests from the standpoint of the ordinary man 
as can well be imagined. Every other man who has at- 
tempted to explore the Arctic regions has suffered more 
or less from exposure, has been dependent upon huts or 
other artificial shelter. Without such shelter these men 
would have frozen to death. Peary, on the other hand, 
has so hardened himself that he lived much of last winter 
in the field, his only protection against the weather having 
been snow igloos. 

Again, Peary is in thorough touch and sympathy with 
the natives, something no other white man has ever 
accomplished. He knows them like a book, and they 
know him and respect him thoroughly. He has but to 
crook his finger and they fly to do his bidding. He is 
their complete master, and at the same time their good 
friend. Their relations are ideal so far as discipline and 
results are concerned. In the opinion of all men who 
know anything about thé subject nothing is more essential 
to success in reaching the Pole than the good will and 
cooperation of the natives. With this assured, half the 
battle is won, They are hardened to the climatic con- 
ditions, and, properly led, are fearless. The long Arctic 
night, which appals the heart of the stoutest white man, 
leaves them absolutely unimpressed. 

There are only comparatively few of these natives—the 
Highland Eskimos. The last census showed, I believe, a 
total of only 243. They are scattered in small settlements 
and are generally onthe move. They remain in one spot only 
long enough to exhaust the hunting and fishing, and then they 
seek another location. Some of the settlements consist of 
only one family: say, a man and his wife, and two or three 
children. Not any of the families are large. One reason 
there are so few natives is that, periodically, they seem to be 
visited by some epidemic which sweeps a considerable num- 
ber away. Ten years ago there was such an epidemic. At 
that time over twenty per cent. of them died from pneumonia. 
As a general thing, however, the natives are very hardy and 
capable of enduring any amount of fatigue. Mr. Peary real- 
izing this, has determined to work entirely with their aid, dis- 
Pensing with the white men. His, party consists at present 
of about ten. Included in it are his white cook and steward, 
and his colored man, Henson, All the others are natives. 
When he starts for the Pole he will probably take four or five 
of the natives along. 

His camp at present is on the west side of Smith’s Sound, 
about ten miles from Cape Sabine. He has before him at the 
Start a clear and well-defined road of about 250 miles to Fort 
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Conger. From there he has another good road to Cape 
Hecla, 150 miles farther north. From Hecla he will steer 
straight for the Pole, following the light north, and traveling 
steadily. By starting as he does this time he avoids two 
crossings over the ice that were made necessary when he 
made the attempt before. These crossings were over Smith’s 
Sound and Robison Channel. As the ice at these places is 
liable at any time to prove untrustworthy and dangerous, the 
advantage in being able to avoid them is manifest. With fair 
success, the journey from Hecla to the Pole ought to be made 
in from five to six weeks. 

There are many persons who seem to think that if one 
could only get to the Pole a unique physical condition would 
be found there. As a matter of fact, if unusual physical 
phenomena are absent anywhere they are probably absent at 
the North Pole. Mr. Peary, one day at dinner, discussed 
this point, saying that he expected, if he reached the Pole, to 
find absolutely no evidence to the senses of that fact. 

If all goes well we ought to be able to bring Mr. Peary 
back early next fall. 
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How Wall Street Averts Panics 
By Henry Clews 


HEN the first shock caused by the shooting of President 
McKinley had spent itself on the community, the 

next thought in the minds of almost all business men was 
the effect that the event would have on our industrial situation. 
No man who ever occupied the Presidential chair had at once 
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the love of the people and the confidence of the community to 
such an extent as had Mr. McKinley. It was under his admin- 
istration that we made our greatest strides industrially, and his 
life was so bound up in the minds of our business men with 
our prosperity and success that the news of his probable killing 
meant to the minds of most people an end to the era of good 
fortune which we had all enjoyed. The shooting occurred 
shortly after four o’clock on Friday, September 6. I was on 
my way to Saratoga, and received the news in Albany. 
Instantly I changed my plans and returned to New York. 
With the other men who had known and admired Mr. 
McKinley, I was at first too utterly dazed and shocked to 
think of anything except the horrible attempt that had been 
made on his life. Then, as the news grew brighter and we 
were told that he would probably live, there was a lifting of 
the gloom, and, naturally, we turned to see what the effect 
would be on business. 

That night there occurred a meeting at the Hotel 
Buckingham, in New York City, that was full of dramatic 
interest, and that showed how thoroughly the business of the 
country is under the control of our big financiers. It was also 
a splendid exposition of the method employed by the men 
representing the big industrial interests of the country to pre- 
vent business going to smash in the face of a calamity, no 
matter how great. All great business and industrial panics 


invariably manifest themselves first in Wall Street, which, 








as the financial centre of the country, is its business pulse. 
This pulse goes up or down accordingly as the business of 
the nation is affected. Realizing this, the men in control in 
Wall Street have organized the system out of which the 
meeting in the Hotel Buckingham grew. 

When Garfield died this system had already been inau- 
gurated, but so imperfectly that, instead of mending matters, 
it only made them worse. At the time Mr. Garfield was 
attacked the country was in an inflated condition; values 
were way above the normal, and our industrial position was 
largely artificial and unsubstantial. The scare caused by the 
attack on him caused enormous liquidation of stock-holdings, 
and there ensued a panic that ruined hundreds of thousands 
of men, not alone speculators but solid, substantial, business 
men. With our larger interests now, and our enterprises 
extended vastly beyond anything deemed possible in the time 
of Garfield, we passed through the crisis of the attack on 
President McKinley with comparatively little business trou- 
ble. Wall Street, for half a day, was tremendously agitated ; 
but so solid was the system behind it that the trouble passed 
over with scarcely a flutter. 

This system is unique. Its like is not to be found 
anywhere else in the world. As soon as a great calamity 
that may affect the Lusiness interests of the community 
manifests itself, such as the shooting of President McKinley, 
a call is issued, by the Clearing House Committee of the 
New York Banks, for a meeting. Such a call went out 
before seven o’clock on the day Mr. McKinley was shot, | 
and by nine that evening there were present at the Hotel 
Buckingham, on Fifth Avenue, the presidents of all the 
important banks in the city, and, also, the heads of many 

of the big private banking houses. The call had been 

issued by the Chairman of the Clearing House Committee, 
under power vested in him for that purpose, The situation 
was thoroughly discussed, and a resolution was adopted 
under which the banks agreed to lend all the money that 
might be demanded at not to exceed the rate of six per 
cent. The private banking houses agreed to stand under 
the properties in which they were specially interested, and 
the banks promised to support them by furnishing such 
cash accommodation as they might absolutely need. In 
addition, the Clearing House banks resolved to send loan 
brokers into the open market to offer loans at the lowest 
current market rates. It was agreed that, to meet any 
emergency that might arise, and to prevent any shortage 
in cash, the associated banks would issue Clearing House 
certificates to any amount. These certificates would be 
considered as so much cash, thereby enormously increas- 
ing the volume of money at command. Of course, for 
every loan made, good current security was to be exacted, 
and no bank would loan more than 80 per cent. of the 
actual market value of the securities. The Clearing 

.House certificates, too, if issued, would be issued on the 

basis of stock and bond security, furnished by the bank 

making the application for the certificates. 

Saturday being a half holiday, with only two hours’ trad- 
ing on the Exchange, and all the loans needed having been 
provided for in advance for that day, no effort was made 
to influence the market. On Monday, however, the banks 
sent loan brokers out with instructions to offer any amount 
of money to the brokerage houses on stock securities. At 
the same time all the private banking houses and great 
capitalists had special representatives on the floor of the 
Stock Exchange, ready to take up all the stocks offered 
of their special line at the market rates. J. P. Morgan 
& Co., the Rockefellers, the Vanderbilts, and all the others 
were represented by from a half dozen to a dozen brokers, 
all armed with unlimited buying orders. These tactics 
kept the market absolutely steady. 

Wall Street is being constantly abused and vilified. 
This one exhibition-of what Wall Street can do to save the 
country from disaster ought to be an object-lesson that the 
unthinking would heed; for, had the conditions been left to 
themselves unsupported, there is not a business man or work- 
ing man in America who would not have felt the effect. 

At the time of the shooting of Garfield, and especially in 
the 1873 panic, a system somewhat similar was tried. But 
the banks, instead of going into the business without restric- 
tions, simply announced their readiness to issue ten million 
dollars of Clearing House certificates. These were snapped 
up almost in a minute, and then a number of institutions sent 
word that, unless they could get more certificates, they would 
be seriously embarrassed. As a result of this appeal another 
ten million was issued. But even that had little or no effect, 
except that itaccentuated the panic. Whenthe people learned 
that this last ten million was all that was to be had, the 
scramble to thtow properties overboard was beyond control. 

The banks, profiting by that experience, now in times of 
panic always come out with their offer to issue certificates 
without limit to an amount which insures relief to all who 
have acceptable collaterals to put up. It was the fact of 
this general knowledge prevailing in Wall Street and the 
sound condition which the business of the country was in 
that made all the markets steady, and carried the country 
safely through the great crisis growing out of the assassination 
of President McKinley without a serious upheaval occurring. 
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Ort is ewes —— of modern pens ge 
It is the one thing in t uction of almost 
every article in modern daily use, whether it be a 
twenty-ton steamship or a lady’s wach. Without steel that 


wonderful bridge in India, 2260 feet long, spanning a chasm | 


five hundred feet deep, described in the September World's 
Work, could not have been built. 
stand the strain put n it. The new East River bridge, 
now building in w York, is (eacticaby all steel; its on 
towers are marvels of grace and ightness, yet they are 

ble of bearing a stupendous weight. The Brooklyn bri 
just a little below it, with its massive stone towers, lows a 
comparison that is very impressive. 
winner “America’’ recently sailed in the New York a 
Club cruise in company with the stars of the yachting world 








A HEAP OF SCRAP STEBL, 


THE MATERIAL FROM WHICH “ JUPITER STEEL "’ IS MADE 


“Constitution”? and “‘ Columbia,” yet the ‘America’ has 
become merely a curiosity as a racing boat, while ee 
Herreshoff creations are the embodiment of speed 
The new cup defenders could not be built if it were not : 
steel: steel frames, steel spars, steel rigging; their very 
existence is dependent on this all-pervasive material. 

It can be truthfully said that the nations producing the 
greatest amount of steel are to be reckoned as the greatest 
industrial world powers. 

it is the commonly accepted idea that unless steel is forged, 
hammered into shape, or rolled, it has little more strength 
than cast iron. The common cast steel is more brittle than 
the forged product, and cannot be used where it is called upon 
to bear a tension. It has remained for H. B. Whall and 
A. B. Lundin to discover a method by which scrap or waste 
steel can be cast and still have all the qualities of the forged 

product. The United States Steel owns ali the 
Fights of this new invention and at their in Everett, 
Mass., make “‘ Jupiter Steel,” as they call their new product, 
for an infinite variety of uses. 

The United States Government, than whom there is no more 
exacting customer in this count: , if not in the world, will 
have for its new battleships “ istand” and “New 


” steel castings made of Jupiter Steel, weighing forty- 
three toms (Bos pounds) each, The Fore River Ship and 
have the contract for these new battleships 

Sens alte given the order for the immense castings. 


This is simply a single example of the uses to which “‘ Jupiter 
Steel” is applicable. The same steel which can be produced 
a enone to be used for a forty-ton casting in a battle- 


may be used, when treated in practicatty the same way, 
foro tools is requiring a very fine ; such as a ca ter’s 
enough to cut r steel, like chisel. 


a Steel,” enough to be used for a two-ton fly- 
“Jupier See sep yay EE used to take the place of tool steel, 
which costs from nine to fourteen cents a pound. 


No other material could | 


Forging, a is only a shorter word for hammering into 
i y the very nature of the process much time 


, requires b 
and skillful han to produce a perfect result. in forgi 
the metal is squeezed inte shape, either by blows 


a’ hammer or through hydraulic pressure. tf the former 
process is used, great pains are taken and much time is lost ; 
if the latter, very expensive dies are necessary to shape the 
metal while it is in its semi-fluid state. 

The molten “ Jupiter Steel” is run into a mould, made out 


| Of sand by a wooden pattern, and when it has cooled the piece 
| is ready for the finishers. 


The famous old cup | 


There is no comparison between the two processes when the 
trouble and expense are considered; the quality of the two 
products are the same. Capable of bearing a strain of 73,000 
to the inch (Government test), on Steel” may 
depended upon to stand any stress 
The manufacturers of New England, phe the number is 
legion, have learned that there is no need to send to far Penn- 
syivatia for steel forgings to replace broken parts, to hold 
their machinery idle many on while an expensive forging is 
hammered out. The United States Steel er ag Ro aa! is 
at their very doors, where a casting of ‘ Supiter Steel” may 


| be made in a few hours at haif the cost and delivered at the dis- 





abled factory 48 or 36 hours after the pattern has been sent out. 

Among the seven hundred customers on the United States 
Steel Company’s books the greater majority are New England 
manufacturers, and the immense advantage of the factory’s 
location within one to six hours’ journey of the large con- 
sumers of its products will be at once apparent. 

" —— Steel” is not made up of absolutely new material, 
but refines and regenerates, as it were, scrap steel that has 
outlived its usefulness. By this process of alchemy a worn- 
out boiler plate or a broken fly-wheel becomes keen-edged 
axes or swiftly- steamboat walking beams and begin 
again an important existence. The manufacturers from whom 
— steel is bought receive it —s as tools, shafting and 
machinery. For the first time suppty ply _ demand are brought 
close together in this ct in New En So succ 
has the venture proved that the United shes Steel Company 
have found it po em yn’ | te increase their plant fifty per cent. 
aa enlarged plant will enable them to develop the Neal 

ex Brake; a power brake, the patents of which they con- 
wo absolutely. Applicable to any car, eccupyies but four 
inches of axle space and operated entirely by the force gener- 
ated by the motion of the car, Bal absolute and immediate 
c of the motorman but not dent on his muscular 
force, the Neal Duplex Brake is sure to be in great demand for 
use on the modern, heavy, double and quadruple motor elec- 


aes car. 
wer being controlled by and attached to the present 
heute © handle and brake staff gives him oer control of 


ciency and requiring stre 
made of “Ju Steel.” It is evident that there is much 
profit in an alliance such as this, the patented article for which 


increasing demand, controlled by the com- 
pany that produces the a from which it is made. 
One of the chief virtues of the ee See Tete Be ts 
The traffic on the 


Reclaiming of Steel Scrap 


E 


| Ful 


| 





—- in the least, the motorman having absolute control at 


The tin ne Linited States Steel Company was organized 

1899, and since December, 1899, it has paid quar- 
eaividen at the rate of twelve per cent. per annum. 
advantage cannot be taken of the company’s opportu- 
nities because of limited facilities to handle the rapidly 
increasing business and to manufacture the Neal Duplex 
Brake, over which they have absolute control. 


tery 





A BROOKLYN RAPID TRANSIT CAR EQUIPPED WITH THE NEAL 
DUPLEX BRAKE ; ON ITS WAY TO BRIGHTON BEACH 


Ground has already been broken for an addition to the 
buildings amounting to fifty cent. of the present plant. 

Since the first of the articles on ‘‘ Jupiter Steel” was pub- 
lished in May of this year, the business has grown greatly 
and the plant has been found inadequate in consequence. 
Investors have subscribed — largely, and the reorders prove 
that the business men who have bought stock found the 
venture profitable. 

The directors have therefore decided to sell a block of 
treasury stock at its par value of five dollars 
provide the working capital for ” manufacture of the brakes 
and increase the casting output of the J seo In this 
connection it should be stated that 
quarterly dividends at the rate of twelve per om 
on its stock since December, x With the facilities provided 
we the manufacture of the brakes these dividends can 

be increased. The company’s stock capitalization ts 600,000 
shares of a par value of five dollars per share. 

At Everett the company owns seventy-four acres of land, 
having both rail and water facilities. On this land a moderna 
plant, 200x130 feet, has been built, provided with electric 
cranes, furnaces, drying ovens, gas S PIC yd ae engines, 
dynamos, sand Diast, crucible 

A cordial invitati tion to inspect the plant at Everett is extended 
10 ail eae eon tating Sor'a neko Gal toginnsee investment. 
Those who cannot do this will have an 
sent ¢o them y upon application 


UNITED STATES STEEL CO., 155 Oliver Street, BOSTON 


The United States Steel Company, organized in September, 1899, has no connection with the United States Steel Corporation, which was incorporated in February, 901 








THE FORTY-THREE TON CASTING FOR THE BATTLESHIPS RHODE ISLAND AND NEW JERSEY 



































{New Fall Suits 
and Cloaks. 


EVER before have we 
shown such attractive 
suits and cloaks at 

such very low prices. Every 
garment exclusive and made 
especially toorder. Nodanger 
of meeting other ladies wear- 
ing duplicates. We will dress 
you well at moderate cost. 
Some suggestions from the 
Fall Catalogue: 
Saits, smart, tailor-made 
. suits from Paris Models, 
with just the right dash of 
style, $8 up. 
Silk-lined Suits, \ined 
throughout with excellent 
taffeta silk, $15 up. 
New Skirts, the latest cut, 
newest materials, thorough- 
ly sponged, $4 up. 
Stylish Costumes of 
Wide Welt Cordu- 
roy, the latest ma- 
terial, 7 up. 
Rainy-day Suits and 
Skirts, unshrink- 
able, sensible 
ments, of plaid- 
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fack or plain materials, 

Suits, $8 up. Skirts, $5 up. 

Long Outer Jackets, in every approved style, 
shape and color, $10 up. 


Jaunty Short Jackets, $7 up. 


We Pay Express Charges Everywhere. 
You may order from us with perfect freedom — 
if what you get does not fit and please, send it back, 


we w: money. gue a P 
will be sent free to ladies living at a distance from 
New York City and who are consequently unable 
to visit our salesroom,. Be sure to mention whether 
you wish samples for suits or cloaks, so that we 
ean send you a full line of exactly what you desire. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 











L 119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 








How expensive are 
unsound, unsightly 
and aching teeth. 
Rubifoam is 25 cts, 
a bottle. You can- 


not have both. 
It’s your 
‘ choice. 
Sample vial 
Sree. 


E. W. Hoyt & Ce. 

















When Baby Frets 
As Babies Will 


and worries himself 2nd mama 
by insisting upon being held, he 


welcomes the ben amusement 
and variety fo in 









You can 
easily move it from room to room, or 
saving yourself 
and entertain- 


Tt is at once a bab 
Not ae ms is 
mere n 

outgrown for years. 
Physicians Badorse It 
Buy one now of your dealer 
or order direct from the 
ers, who send a picture 








mak, 
pe telling all about it, 


Glascock Bros. Mig. Co. 
Box 31, Muncie, Ind. 
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Are You Deaf? 


We have 25 kinds of Instruments to Assist Hearing 
Sent r . rite 5 
Wa. y, WILLIS & wm ms South Ae ee eS castptte 


















Men @ Women 
of the Hour 


The Fright of Royce’s Class 


NR. JOSIAH ROYCE, Pro- 
i ©6fessor of the History of 
Philosophy at Harvard 
University, began his 
academic career as in- 





of California when he was 
twenty-three years of age. 
He was immensely popu- 
lar with his classes, but 
they couldn’t master the 
temptation to have fun at 
his expense. 

One year, on the first 
day of the examination of 
students for matricula- 
tion, a junior entered a 
room in which a number 
of students awaited Pro- 
fessor Royce’s examina- 
tions in English, and said: 





Professor Josiah Royce 
PHOTO. BY PAGH BROS., 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS 


‘‘ There’s a queer genius around here who 


delights in playing pranks on freshmen. 
He’1l come into this room, in all probability, 
and, pretending to be an examiner, will write 
a lot of stiff questions on the blackboard just 
to have the fun of seeing ingenuous youth 
sweat over them. He’s a short fellow with 
an enormous head, tawny hair; wears a flap- 
ping, baggy coat, and short trousers.’’ 

There were murmurs of delight over the 
friendly pointer they had received, and the 
treacherous junior then withdrew. Presently 
Professor Royce, in some degree answering 
to the description given by the irreverent 
student, appeared and proceeded to fill the 
board with pertinent questions touching 
English literature. He had not addressed a 
word to the class, and, finishing his work, he 
stepped to the desk and was about to plunge 
into a mass of papers there when a youth 
boldly marched to the blackboard and wiped 
out the Professor’s carefully written work. 

Professor Royce watched him quizzically. 
The young man, having finished his labor 
of destruction, turned to Professor Royce and 
said: ‘‘ You may play that trick on greener 
people, but it won’t go here.’’ 

At this juncture the Dean of the Faculty 
came in. The students knew him, and when 
they saw him approach the little man and greet 
him by name their consternation was great. 

Professor Royce saw that they had been im- 
posed upon by some fun-loving student, and, 
without a word or an expression of resent- 
ment, he went back and reproduced the writ- 
ing. His graciousness won them and was the 
beginning of a singularly strong attachment. 

There is a Philosophical Society of some 
distinction at Berkeley. Every year the 
works of some one philosopher are studied 
and discussed, and at the end of the season 
the author is sent for and royally entertained 
at the society’s expense. One year Doctor 
Royce’s books were the basis or their 
researches, and when he came to ‘be their 
guest, and to address them, all the scientific 
and literary organizations of California com- 
bined to do him honor. His final lecture 
was a summing up of his work on The 
Conception of Immortality. At the close of 
his address some questions were asked and 
answered. Mr. Edwin Markham said that 
he would like to hear from the philosopher 
as to the mental processes that prompted him 
to write that particular book. 

“It is a very simple story,’’ replied 
Doctor Royce. ‘‘I wrote The Conception 
of Immortality to get rid of the ideas.’’ 


A Belated Concert 


Madame Nordica and her husband, Mr. 
Zoltan Démé, were spending the past sum- 
mer in a little village in the Black Forest. 
For six weeks in summer the hotel is full, 
but the guests during this particular season 
had no great love for music. 

One day some strolling musicians an- 
nounced a concert, but when they took their 
places in readiness an audience of only two, 
besides Madame Nordica and Mr. Démé,. 
in an appearance. Fifteen minutes in 
waiting and then Mr. Démé disappeared. 

In half an hour a procession was seen com- 
ing up the street; he had awakened the vil- 
lagers, and on the strength of an invitation to 
be his guests they dressed themselves and 
came to the concert, which, as a result, was 
begun by the comforted musicians at about 
the hour it should have ended. 
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DESSERT FORK 


Les Cing Fleurs 


(The Five Flowers) 








Slaw Art of the Silversmith, as applied to 

articles of familiar use, has found ad- 
mirable expression in ‘‘ Les Cing Fleurs’’ table 
service, recently completed and now ready for 
examination, The service comprises, together 
with the forks and spoons, cutlery and the vari- 
ous serving pieces. 

The designer has selected the wild rose, the 
peony, the poppy, the orchid, and the fleur de 
lis as a motif. Upon the obverse and reverse of 
the table spoon the peony is shown; upon the 
table fork, the orchid ; upon the dessert spoon, 
the poppy ; upon the dessert fork, as shown in 
the illustration, the fleur de lis ; while on the tea 
spoon the graceful tendrils and delicate petals of 
the wild rose are represented, 

Upon each of the other pieces of the service 
one of these flowers is represented with rare 
fidelity to nature. The design and workmanship 
exhibit the charming characteristics of hand- 
wrought silver, while the dignified and simple 
lines of construction and the French Gray finish 
in which the articles are furnished add beauty 
and elegance to the service. 


Other articles in Silverware suitable for Wed- 
ding and Holiday Gifts in unusual variety. 
Our goods are sold by the leading jewelers. 








REED & BARTON 


Silversmiths 


TRADE MARK 


E14 {R) Rs Taunton, Mass. 
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Copyrighted, 1899, by The U. 8. Playing Card Co., Cincinnati. 


THE ROOKWOOD INDIAN CARD. 


The most popular card back design ever issued. 
Card party hostesses are enthusiastic in its 
praise. Rich in color; bold and beautiful in 
design—it is always appropriate for a hand- 
somely appointed card party. Found only in our 


Congress 
Playing Cards 


(Gold Edges.) The up-to-date series of playing 
cards —new pictorial designs in many colors; 
includes the famous Spinning Wheel, Good 
Night, Uncle Rube, Yacht, Delft, Old Mill and 
many others. So thin, crisp and elastic that it 
is a pleasure to play with them. Sold by dealers. 
Grand Prix, 
International Exposition, Paris, 1900. 
Classed as ‘‘ beyond competition.’’ 


CUT THIS OUT and send to us with a 2c. stamp 
for a sample of Rookwood Indian 
Card and our 64-page illustrated 
book, “‘ Entertaining with Cards,” 
describing an Indian Card Party 
and manyother novel card parties. 
THE U. S. PLAYING CARD Co. 
Department 18. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Look for Goddess of Liberty Trade-Mark Ace of Spades. 





Paine’s Whist Trays are the best 

t, for playing the fas- 
cinating game of 
Duplicate Whist 
which is easily learned. 
Skill alone counts — not 
luck. Our book, ‘‘ Simple 
Whist” explains. FREE. 







TRAY. 


The U. S. Playing Card Co., Dept. 18, Cincianati, Ohio. 


























| hide it effectually,’’ he went on, 
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LEG PULL 


By Jesse Lynch Williams 


(Continued from Page 11) 


to-day, standing there beside one of those 
papier-mA4ché Apollos that the fool fresh- 
men are always stealing—heard him say: 
‘They are only boys; they don’t mean any 
harm.’ ’’ 

‘* Here he comes a-running!’’ cried one of 
those below to those climbing the stairs. 

‘* All right; we’ll be down with it as fast 
as we can;’’ and presently they reappeared, 


bearing in silence the white-shrouded figure, | 


which caught the gleam of a distant street- | 


light. 

And here was Jeremiah, confronting them 
at the threshold, with arms folded across his 
chest, a sarcastic smile on his face. The 
plotters pretended to be much taken aback at 
being caught in the act. 

‘** Su,”’ he began, looking them over, one by 
one— ‘‘ So there wasn’t anything in the labo- 
ratory, Preston? . 
old man, was it? You thought you could 
deceive me, did you?’’ Then, changing his 
tone to one of distress: ‘‘I wish to Heaven 
I were mistaken.’’ Then, again changing his 


tone to one of command, and raising his hand | 


impressively, he said: ‘* Now, boys, this thing 
has got to stop right here —right now! ”’ 

Some one in the rear whispered: ‘‘ Are we 
to ‘use force’ now?’’ 

‘*No; Reddy says Jeremiah desires to win 
us by the arts of peace, if possible.’’ 

The pall-bearers were edging forward little 
by little, and Jeremiah was walking back- 
ward before them. 

‘* Boys, what do you propose to do with 
that thing?’’ he asked temporizingly. 

No answer. 

‘‘ Are you going to return it to its proper 
and lawful resting-place?’’ 

Still no answer. Jeremiah was walking 
backward a little faster now. 

‘*T know what you propose to do. I am 
acquainted with your whole nefarious plot. 
But you shall not succeed! ’’ 


(‘‘ He’s gradually getting worked up,’’ the | 


crowd whispered. ) 

The sullen, silent pall-bearers looked grim 
and defiant. And they kept marching on. 
The undergraduate horde brought up the 
rear, quiet and expectant. 

‘*Will you, Preston Brown, answer my 
question? What good will it do you to bury 
that thing in the woods?’’ 

Without looking up Preston muttered: 
“It’s a white elephant, Jere; we want to get 
rid of it. Don’t interfere with us, ‘Old 
Man.’ ”’ 

‘You can’t get rid of it,’’ said Jere with 
simple earnestness. ‘‘ Even if you could 
“you can- 
not be rid of your responsibility! Why, think, 
boys, was that not once a fellow human 
being?’’ (‘‘ Do you hear that, Skinney?’’ 
one of the rear pall-bearers whispered. ) 
“You have taken this poor body, wrenched 
it from the grave in which it had been in- 
trusted by a loving wife, and little children, 
perhaps, and now, having had your fun out 
of it, you are going to drag it off to the 
woods, like a dead horse, bury it in the pub- 
lic woods, where dogs may come and scratch 
it up, this way!’’ Jere showed them with 
his hands how dogs scratch things up, and 
one of the leading pall-bearers no longer able 
to hold in, laughed aloud. 

“For shame!’’ thundered Jere. ‘‘ You 
think this is a laughing matter? You will 
wish you had not laughed — mark my words.’’ 
And then he launched out upon a really re- 
markable flight of oratory, showing the folly 
of their proposed action, the certainty of de- 
tection, and the awfulness of the penaity, 
concluding by pleading and beseeching in 
the name of humanity, in the name of honor, 
and most of all for the fair name of the 
university, to stop before it was too late. At 
the end of his peroration he was standing 
before the bier with both hands raised in 
abjuration. 

‘* Curfew shall not ring to- -night, ”? whis- 
pered one of the seniors in the background, 
but they were all somewhat impressed with 
the oratory that had been displayed. They 
had not known him capable of it. 

‘* Finally, for the last time,’’ he cried in a 
tremulous voice, ‘‘ will you turn back, or must 
we force you hack?’’ He beckoned ex- 
citedly to the crowd to close in about the 
bier. Many of them did so. The cavalcade 
stopped abruptly. 

‘* What a pitiful ass he’s making of him- 
self,’’ said one senior in the background to 
another. ‘‘ Yes,’’ was the reply, ‘‘ he’ll never 
get over it, like that fellow in-——’”’ 

‘* Seize them! ’’ Jere commanded shrilly. 


It was all a leg pull on the | 
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FREE Toevery man or woman 
interested in healthful dressing, we 
will send the above handsome book- 
let. It describes and illustrates 


Wright’s 
Health Underwear 


Contains valuable hygienic suggestions. Tells 
how to secure the genuine health garments at 
the price of ordinary underwear. Address 


WRIGHT'S HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO. 
~ 75 Franklin Street, New York 
























Send eight two-cent stamps for four months’ 
trial subscription to 


SYSTE A MONTHLY 


MAGAZINE 


Brimful of Bright Ideas 
Simplifies Office Work for Business and 
Professional Men 


CONTAINS: 

Business Getting, Factory Organiza- 
tion, Buying, Credits and Collections, 
Bookless Accounting, Correspondence, 
Filing Letters, Bank and Financial 
Methods, Real Estate and Insurance 
Records, Professional Accounts, Library 
Indexing, Public and Society Records. 


The brightest men in the country con- 
tribute articles like above, illustrated in a way 
to show their actual working order. Many valu- 
able improvements in your own system may 
suggest themselves. 
Special Offer yeni, “uvscription, and 
receive free, without other costs, the advice of an 


or all our experts or their assistants — a service it 
costs many dollars to buy otherwise. 


Shaw =Walker The Largest Exclusive Makers 


of Card Systems in the World. 
| Muskegon, Mich. Ask for FREE Catalog. af 











Prof. A. Barker’s 


School of 


Physical 
Culture 


Art of Deep 
Breathing 
taught. Prof. 
A. BARKER 
guarantees to 
increase the 
strength and 
vitality of any 








woman, man 
or child in a 
course of twenty-four lessons. In- 


dorsed by many physicians throughout 
the country. Lessofs by mail. 


Write or call for particulars. 
1164 Broadway, New York 











N° an ordinary 
suspender 


PRESIDENT 
SUSPENDER 


has a i 
imi Princi yet of its own. baer 
Sse! eres, ne 
50 cents, or by mail. — 





©. A. EDGARTON MFG. Co. 
FRANKLIN H. HOUGH 
Washington, D. 0. 


ATENTS 2st," 


patent is allowed. Write for “INVENTON’S GUIDE.” 











Our reputation and full guarantee stand back 
of every hat we sell. If you cannot get a 
Hawes Hart iu your city send three dollars, 
your height, waist measure, and size hat worn; 
state color, and if a stiff or soft hat is wanted. 
Either of our stores will send you the new 
Fall and Winter shape, express prepaid. 


favesHat Gmpany 


New York 











COMMERCE 
owes its growth to the steamship, 
the railroad and the 


Remington 
TYPEWRITER 


The time and labor it saves, the vol- 
ume of work it does and the oppor- 
tunities it affords, combine to place 
the Remington Typewriter in the 
front rank of business builders. 























MON EY MADE 


WHILE YOU SLEEP 
Whenever you can get 
thes Sit te sotey tan Be 
. nen @ e mone 

it; but instead of people 
who might steal, we have an 
IRON BOX WITH A YALE LOCK 


which works the entire 24 hours 
out of every day. 

This cnalcemals (the Iron Box) 
appeals to the stomach, ore 
pang six times over, is 5) 

man, woman and ch 
their stomachs than any other 
part of the 
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Nut and Candy Vending Medias 


CHICAGO PROJECTING CO. 
225 Dearborn St. Dept. 211 


A Perfect F Form 


Send for the “Standard 
——— if oer on the o- of Ban rics 
ber. It shows by hog eng prepared 


your body to the ea! of perfection. Sent 
10 cents in stamps or silver. State sex. 


5th Ave. School of Physical Culture 
Dept. L, 114 Fifth Ave., New York 


CHEAP RA 
AL FREIGHT 00. 


38 Market Street, Chicago 40 West 28th Street, 
aan BUGGY AND WAGON GON JACK, 
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‘for Catalogue. 
QUICK MANUFACTURING CO., Dept. O1, Gallen, Mich 
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SIMMONS stands for 


actual perfec- 
tion in gold-filled chain mak- 
ing. No lorgnette or vest 
chains, however costly, are 
handsomer in appearance, 





richer in design or more per- 
fectly made than the 
moderate-price 


The 12,000 patterns comprise every de- § 
HW sign likely to nent. = the individual tastes rf 

of chain wearers. include the newest 
and most novel Fa nm chain fashions, as 
well as the standard patterns that have 
stood the test of pews, 

Simmons Watc 
Chains are sold 
only through 
jewelers. If not 
for sale in your 





See that the inside of 
swivel bow bears the reg- 
ere trade-mark R. 

S & Co. as in cut. 


vicinity, send us 
the name of your 
nearest jeweler. 
“The Story of Simmons Watch 
Chains" mailed free on request. 
R. F. SIMMONS CO. 
; Attleboro, Mass. 
wei Makers of Watch 
‘ Chains, Fobs, 
| Seals, Lockets, 
etc, 
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Some of the crowd rushed toward the pall- | 
bearers like the charging foe in battle-scenes 


on the stage. 


“* Hold on! ’’ shouted Preston Brown. ‘‘ Of 


course you outnumber us, but if you want to | 


take the thing back you’ve got to carry it 
And he offered his place to 
Jeremiah, who came forward to take it. 

Now this was the signal for Ferris to jump 
up and yell ‘‘ Leg pull!’’ in Jeremiah’s face. 
But he did not do it. Preston, thinking he 
had forgotten, leaned over and pulled back 
the sheet, yelling as he did so: ‘‘ Leg pull! — 
leg pull!’’ Someof the crowd joined in, but 
suddenly stopped. For they saw Preston 
start back in amazement. 

Ferris did not jump up. Ferris was not 
there. There was light enough to see that, 
instead of a man, one of Professor Newton’s 
papier-mAché figures was stretched out upon 
the bier. 

‘* For Heaven’s sake!’’ some one exclaimed 
in the crowd, which was strangely silent for 
such a guod-sized crowd. 

Just then a quiet, professional voice was 
heard to remark: ‘‘I am glad to discover the 
thieves at last, but I had not expected to find 
upper-classmen descending to such puerile 
freshman tricks.’’ Professor Newton had 
edged his way into the centre of the crowd, 
He was followed by four special policemen 
from Trenton. 

‘* Shall we arrest them, sir?’’ the sergeant 
asked. 

‘* No, officer; spare them,’’ cried Jeremiah 
Henderson. ‘‘ They are only boys—it is 
merely what they call a leg pull.’’ 

Then he broke down with laughter, Profes- 
sor Newton joining in. 

The crowd turned to Jeremiah in silent 
amazement. 

‘* What did you get us up here for, then?’”’ 
growled the sergeant. ‘‘ This don’t seem to 
be a laughing matter.”’ 

‘*No,’’ said Jere, ‘‘ they don’t seem to be 
enjoying it,’’ looking around at the crowd; 
‘‘but this is the way they get their fun. 
They’ll probably settle your bill—for the 
enjoyment of their leg pull. Preston, I 
warned you not to try to deceive me. 
I told you you’d stop laughing, but— oh, my! 
Idon’t believe I’ll ever stop,’’ and again he 
laughed loud and all alone. 


The crowd were now beginning to under- | 


stand. They were explaining to each other. 
Some of them shouted ‘‘leg pull’’ as they 
moved away talking about it. 

But the pall-bearers did not join in. They 
had found Skinney Ferris, and were demand- 
ing an explanation. ‘‘ Oh, don’t get so hot,”’ 
said Ferris, grinning; ‘‘ it isn’t so much fun 
to pull one leg as it is to pull several hun- 
dred. The old man got on to me the time he 
stuck me. And we thought it was a shame 
to spoil the fun for the whole college. You 
fellows will feel better to-morrow.’’ 

I may add, however, that Jeremiah profited 
by the hint contained in their attempt upon 
him, so that it was just as well, perhaps, that 
it happened as it did. But it annoyed 
Preston Brown to be called ‘‘ the corpse.”’ 


Cr) 
Roosevelt, Harvard 8O 


By Owen Wister 
(Concluded from Page 3) 


why he should be inferior to those whose con- 
dition is less fortunate. I should suppose 
that education and enlightenment and good 
bringing-up. would be things in his favor, 
rather than things against him. Nevertheless 
I will not be so one-sided as to lay the blame 
of this imbecile prejudice against gentlemen 
entirely upon the demagogue. I have seen 
too many gentlemen who thought themselves 
too good to go into politics. I count among 
my acquaintances strong, healthy, well- 
dressed, educated men, who would rather sit 
on the decks of yachts, or drink champagne 
in London aad Paris, than lift a finger for 
their country. They are of slight credit to 
their species. No other land that history has 
yet recorded numbers so many people having 
both the leisure and the equipment to be of 
use in the Commonwealth who yet frivolously 
wash their hands of all concern in their 
country’s welfare. I believe that their num- 
bers are growing less than they were twenty 
years ago. I think the time is coming when 
we shall see such people feel it their duty to 
help manage the Ship of State. If this hope 
of mine comes true, it will be partly because 
Theodore Roosevelt has blazed the trail. As 
he sits in the White House, let all young 
college boys think of him as the most whole- 
some example they have ever seen in their 
lives. 
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Ne. O21, $8.50. 
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No. 80. vice $10. Covered with 18k gold, of rich de- 
ign. Most beautiful pen ever made. 


Ne. 020. Jointless, $2.50. No. 20, Screw Joint, $8.50. 
No better writing pen made. 


Fountain Pen 


Price $6. Barre! inlaid with Mother of Pearl, 
with gold bands. 


Pleases others and it will please you 


Practically same as No, 020, with 
addition of gold bands and a size larger gold pen. 


Made in a great variety of styles. Every hand 
can be suited. Prices: $1.50, $2, #2.50, $3, $4, 
$6, $6 and $10. Palmer Pens, $1. 


Spring Lock Jointiess, —— 


LUCKY CURVE 


Do not fail to write for cur beautiful catalogue. 


THE PARKER PEN CO., 90 Mill St., Janesville, Wis. 
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Regal 


We send you, free, a catalog of R 
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Are Your 
Valuables 
Worth $8.00 
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Duchess Patterns, all 
different. Also our new one bundred page 
catalogue of Work Novelties and 
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vital subject of 
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Ernest Seton-Thompson’s NEW BOOK 


LIVES OF 
THE HUNTED 


By Ernest Seton-Thompson 
Author of “ Wild Animals I Have Known,” etc. 


With more than 200 Drawings by 
the Author. $1.75 net 


BEING A TRUE ACCOUNT OF THE DOINGS OF SIX 
QUADRUPEDS AND TWO BIRDS 


THE most important work of Mr. Seton- 
‘Thompson since his “ Wild Animots I Have 
Known,” fully equaling that most popular book 
in size, and Sees peo | it closely in character, 
solidity, illustration general worth. 

It includes all the animal stories Mr. Seton- 

pson -has written since his last book, — 

gether with several that have never appeared i 
serial form. It is more fully and richly iilus- 
trated than any previous book with his own in- 
imitable iewiews, of which there are more than 
two hundred. here 7 Bagg « B full-page illus- 
trations, and nearly page will 
ornamented with the delighttut poll sketches 
characteristic of this artist’s latest work. 








The Most Dramatic Novel of 
Mr. Cable’s Literary Career 


THE CAVALIER 


By George W. Cable 


Author of “Old Creole Days,” “ The 
Grandissimes,” etc. 


With Eight Superb Drawings - Howard 
Chandler Christy. $1.50 


THE E_has never been a story of the Civil 

GR ar like this one, and the dramatic crises of 
the tale will give fullest satisfaction. In addition, 
the art of a fiction-writer, of which Mr. Cable 
has been dor. 00 danny years master, is used at its 
fullest development to tell the most 
that Mr. Cable has ever devised. “7he Cavalier” 
will take its place as one of the greatest novels of 
the South in the Civil War. 
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ORNAMENTAL LAWN FENCE 
Many designs. Cheapas wood. Catalogue free. (Box R) 
Coiled Spring Fence Co., Winchester, Ind. 


A New Era In Wall Paper 


Designed and signed by artists, colored and produced by the 
Pittsburg Wall Paper Co., New Brighton, Pa. Sold by your dealer. 
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Literary FolK 
Their Ways @ Their Work 


A Grim Tale from Russia 


If the manners and morals of a country 
are truly reflected in its fiction then the 
manners and morals of Russia can bear 
amendment. If M4xim Gorky’s novel, Fom4 
Gordyéeff ( Charles Scribner’s Sons), be an 
accurate picture of life on the Volga, then 
that broad stream sees more depravity — 
coarse, violent, hideous depravity —than any 
other river on the earth. There is always, to 
be sure, the hope that the author takes a dis- 
torted view of his country and his country- 
people. Years of bitter vagabondage have, 
it may be, shown to Gorky but one aspect of 
existence, and that aspect —repellent, dread- 
ful, vicious—he presents powerfully to our 
reluctant consideration. 

His hero, Fomé, is the motherless son of a 
rich merchant, a rough, irascible man who has 
carved out his own fortunes with a steady 


| hand. The child’s early surroundings are 


dull and vulgar, but he is ever the object of 
deep paternal affection and solicitude. He 
inherits his father’s shrewdness and the 
beauty and vigor of his Kazak mother. As 
a boy he is gentle, affectionate and gener- 
ous; but there is in his soul a spirit of fatal 
unrest, of moral debility, which makes him a 
creature of wax, where his rude ancestors 
were men of stone. At twenty he is cor- 
rupted by a handsome peasant woman, a poor 
passionate creature for whom life means 
nothing but sin and the possibilities of sin. 
She sets his young feet in the path of vice, 
from which they never stray. Defiled in the 
springtime of his youth, he plunges into the 
mire of debauchery, sinking deeper and 
deeper day by day, until mind and body yield 
beneath the strain, and we leave him a half- 
witted wreck of humanity, a piece of rotten 
driftwood, floating unheeded to the shores of 
death. 

This is not an agreeable picture to contem- 
plate, nor can it be said that MA4xim Gorky 
spares us any detail thereof. He leaves no 
more to our imagination than does Hogarth. 
Perhaps he is prompted —as was Hogarth — 
by a moral purpose, for never was the ugli- 
ness of vice more unflinchingly portrayed. 
‘* These people are not men —they’ re ulcers,’’ 
says old May4kin sternly, and the phrase fits. 
Of all the characters in this strange book, 
Y4koff Tar4sovitch Maydkin, Fom4’s god- 
father, is the most impressive. A hard, vig- 
orous, inerciless old man, who cherishes no 
illusions and no malice, who is as unswerv- 
ing as his godson is malleable, and whose 
philosophy, clear and clean-cut like the facets 
of a diamond, is terrible in its relentless ego- 
tism. ‘‘ A man is appointed to organize life 
on the earth,’’ he says scornfully to poor 
wavering Fom4. ‘‘A man is capital. Like 
aruble, he is made up of trumpery, copper 
coins and kopéks—from the dust of the 
earth, as it is written. But when he circu- 
lates in life, and absorbs tallow and oil, 
sweat and tears, then mind and soul are cre- 
ated inhim. From that time forth he begins 
to grow, both upward and downward, and 
the first thing you know he has a value —one 
man, two kopéks; another, a fifteen-kopék 
silver piece; another, a hundred rubles; and 
sometimes he is above all price. He is put 
into circulation, and must earn interest for 
life. Life teaches us all our value, and it 
will not call us out of circulation until the 
right time comes.’’ This is the highest 
standard of monality the book affords. It is 
but fair to say, however, that there is one 
modest woman in the tale. She is discon- 
tented and insignificant; but she is virtuous, 
and seems strangely out of place. 


—A gnes Repplier. 
Curious Khayyam Clubs 


The Persian astronomer poet, Omar 
Khayyam, is nowhere so much read as in 
America, where each Christmas season sees a 
veritable shower of fresh editions of the 
Rubafyét, and where no household is com- 
plete without one or mote copies of this book. 
A well-known English critic is said to have 
remarked that he understood that Longfellow 
and Omar were the leading American poets. 
The fact that there is no copyright on the 
Fitzgerald translation in America, and that, 
in consequence, one may buy it anywhere for 
a quarter, while in England one must pay 
much more, may have something to do with 
the relative popularity of the poems of Omar 
in the two countries. 

It is nevertheless a fact that it is in 
England, and not in America, that literary 
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MUSIC? 


Fo] Examine carefully 
ia) this list of popular, 
fascinating and 
charming music. 






25C mr 


$1.00 
FOR ANY SIX 


Postpaid ; money returned if not satisfactory. 
“When Knighthood Was in Flower,” } fang Ait voor 
“Viola” and “Janice Meredith.” composed by 

L. V. Gustin. Excellent for concert or dancing. 
“Alice of Old Vincennes” (Waltz), by Cheridah Simp- 
son. An excellent concert waltz. 


“ Elseeta,” “ Harum Scarum,” is great two- 


Facsimile of Title Page 
“ Creole Belles.” 


“ Soldiers of Fortune” and step marches by 
“The Daughter of the Regiment.” ) $%* Ponulsr 
Gustin, Young and Stone. If you want medium- 
grade marches the four mentioned are all unusually good. 


“Creole Belles.” March, two-step, by J. Bodewalt 
Lampe. This new composition is the” greatest since 

* Geo Camp Meeting.”” Send for it at once and 
one of the first No play the Hit of 1901. 


FOUR BEAUTIFUL SONGS: 
“Indeed,” “Lina Lee,” “It Cannot Be” and 
“Lenore, My Own Lenore.” 


Every One a Gem, and are the latest hits of the season. Send 
for the beautiful Story Song, “THE SAINT AND 
THE SINNER” (3 boys — high, low and medium). 


THE WHITNEY-WARNER PUBLISHING CO. 
141 Woodward Ave., paigpeees Mich. 
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Which ran serially in 
The Saturday Evening Post 
is now out in book form. (lIllus- 


trated by Gibbs, $1.50.) Order from 
booksellers or from publishers, 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 
34 Union Square, East, New York 
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In Cammpaatin The Yacht——Or At Home 
THE IDEAL BED OR COUCH 
Strictly hygienic — Ni — Odorless. 

A BOON To THE INVALID—A LUXURY FOR THE WELL 
Light weight, and when deflated can be packed in 
small space. 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST 


Mechanical Fabric Co., Dept.C, Providence, R. I. 
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TELEGRAPHY 


taught thoroughly and quickly. Positions secured. Catalog free. 
Eastern Telegraph School, Box 5, Lebanon, Pa. 








Putnam’s New Books 


The Spinster Book 


By MYRTLE REED. Net $1.50. (By mail, $1.60.) 
you are one of the thousands of admirers of the 
“ Love Letters of a Musician” yoe will not fo: 
these diverting papers,— splendid examples of t 
short essayist’s well-nigh lost art. 


Time and Chance 


By ELBERT HUBBARD. $1.50. This is a strong 
story, embodying the career of John Brown, the 
heroic and spectacular. = 2 a - of love and 
adventure and fierce strif he vivid, keen, 
virile style of “The Philistine” and A Message 
to Ga: ” is sure to please. 
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Net et sh ep 
photogravures, net $2. (By m mail, el fa a 
songs ¢ ever attain the sudden a Poy ut —— 
he Wreck of the Julie ey Plante. 
Seti containing it reached enormous ‘sales, ‘This 
is a book of French-Canadian verse by the same 
author,— full of laughter and tears and charm, 


In Our County 


By MARION HARLAND. $1.50. Fascinating 
sketches of life in Virginia before the war. This 
is one of the finest books of short stories of recent 
years. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, New York and Londoa 
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NG BACH a 


f EBEN HOLDEN 


Eight Drawings by F.C. YOHN. Price $1.50 





BOSTON TRANSCRIPT SAYS: 


R. BACHELLER has 
kept fully up to the 
standard of ‘Eben Holden’ 
in ‘D’ri and I.’ In and of 
itself it is'a captivating story, 
full of life and action and 
human nature, and will com- 
mend itself to every reader 
of the higher class of fiction.’’ 





Lothrop Publishing Company, Boston 
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$1.00 for 25¢ business pow Bee should be a reader of 
og SINE the Journal for the 
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Art on Bookkeeping ,Office Managemen 
an 


—— $1.00 year. Here 


Offer oalyhs Send us within 
30 daye S5c and we will credit you a years 
Business Pub. Business Pub. Company, 1441 pene Bidg., New York 


Lyons ELYS BRASS BAND 


INSTRUMENTS. Indorsed by the 
great Jules Levy as the best in the oe 


Positively the lowest prices on Band 
es toy Uniforms and Supplies of 
all kinds. Also contains Music and In 
structions for New Bands. 








LYON & HEALY, Manufacturers 
89 Adams Street CHICAGO 


(Lyon & Healy is the largest muste 
house in the world.) 


| [Double Entry Bookkeeping 


BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


I will teach you by mail thoroughly each branch 
for $5.00. Write for particulars. 


HENRY VON DEYLEN, 314 Clifton Place, Brooklya, N.Y. 
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return for done Lf you are interested | 
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Knit te Order on the Lewis 

machines means an individual | 

| ity of excellence; and that you 

A Lewis perfection in Lewis 
nacre onty: knit te fit you. 

Fit and Wear are Guaranteed. 
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auth ed. to take back anc re- 

4 func the money for a Lewis 

Caren t i 

you cannot do this - buy of 
us direct, send goods back 
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thing wrong. 


Catalogue and Samples | 
are Free 


Send us your dealer's name if you prefer to buy of 
him, or yes will send 24 samples and self measurement 
blauk for the asking, and see that results are satisfactory. 


LEWES KNITTING COMPANY 
220 Main Street Janesville, Wis. 


















It is so Simple 
New Model Now Ready 


Price Shaves Any 
$2 







Send for 
Catalogue. 


Don’t spend good money for 
worthless substitutes. The 
Star has over 5 million users, 
and is 25 years im the market. 

KAMPFE BROTHERS 
8-13 Reade Stvect, New York 
















Vout Shaving Kit 


Isn't complete without this little device. The 


) Perfect Shaving Case 


Is fine! nickeled, contains a stick of shaving 
and a hair cased. brush, which 
we warrant never to twist, por nas Se 
Sent to any address, postpaid, for 50 cents. 


Perfect Shaving Case Ca. 678 Broad St., Soston, Mass. 


$25,000 PROFIT 


made by Missouri Man in one year, growing Ginseng, 

OR one- Load aune: Youcan dothesame. Grows every 

where in the United States; cm be grows in eau 
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wonderful Ginseng, 10 cents. 
CHINESE-AMERICAN GINSENG CO. 

Department D JOPLIN, MO. 
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| Names, and is at present under the distin- 


| tempt toconvince several customers that they 





| America. 
the honor to be a professor im the University | 
. of Pennsylvania. 





| men have an Omar Khayyam Club, and meet | 


quarterly to bear public testimony, as it 
were, to their appreciation of the Persian | 
poet. For some years such a club has existed 
in London, meeting at three dinners during 
the winter in London, amd once during the 
summer, generally at the lovely village of 
Great Marlow on the Thames. The club has 
in the list of its members many well-known 


guished rule of Mr. Augustine Birrell as 
president and Mr. Anthony Hope as vice 
president, both of whom spoke at the autumn 
dinner. 

In the fogs of London it is not easy to have 
anything distinctively Persian at a feast, but 
the club has one or two interesting rules. 
Each member of the club must wear in his 
coat a button-hole bouquet of red roses at the 
dinner and each guest must be adorned with 
white roses. 

At the last dimner the proprietor of the little 
florist’s shop near the Frascati restaurant 
thought people had gone mad over red roses, 
and when the supply gave out made an at- 


were color-blind, and that pink roses were 
really red ones. 

Because the Fitzgerald translation of the 
Rubafydt generally speaks of ‘‘ ruby wine,”’’ 
nothing is allowed im the way of beverages 
at club dinners except red wines, either of 
France or Italy; this in the face of the pro- 
test of several Persian scholars and travelers 
who assert that the native wines of Persia are 
white. 


The Discovery of McMaster 


Dr. John Bach McMaster began his great 
work, A History of the People of the United 
States, while he was aw instrector in civil 
engineering at Princeton. ,Prior to his going 
there, in 1887, he had made his living with 
chain and theodolite, and was creditably 
known for his skill in his profession. While 
at Princeton not even his most intimate friends 
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knew that he was at work on the history that 
subsequently made him famous. His brother, 
with whom he boarded, noted his studious 
habits, but imagined that he was poring over 
problems in mathematics. This continued for 
six years, all of Doctor McMaster’s spare 
hours being spent quietly among his books. 
Unannounced to his family or his friends 
he published his first volume in 1883. The 
newspapers lengthily reviewed the work, 
recognizing that America had produced a new 
historian. 

One day his brother came im excitedly and 
said: ‘‘ John, a mam who has your name 
exactly, even to your middle name, has pub- 
lished a history of the United States, and the 
papers are making a great fuss over it. I 
think you ought to look him up. If he’sa 
relative we should know him, and if he’s 
using your name as a psendonym: he ought to 
be enjoined.” 

The historian smiled knowingly. 

“You don’t mean to say, John——”” 

“} hadn't intended saying much about it, 
but since you’ve cornered me I suppose I may 
as well confess it.’’ 

There was vast rejoicing that day in the 
house of McMaster much to the embBarrass- 
ment of the historian. 

A guest of Doctor McMaster recently re- 
buked him amiably for his excessive mod- 
esty. ‘‘ I have cause to be very humble,’’ he 
replied, and he refated the following inci- 
dent: 

As president of the Contemporary Club of 


| Philadelphia he invited Mr. Zangwill, when 


that distinguished novelist was in America, to 
address the society. During the social hour 
at the close of the lecture Mr. Zangwill asked 
Doctor McMaster what position he held in 
The historian replied that he had 


A.member of the club ven- 
tured to add that the Professer was am author 
as well. 

“ Abl’” exclaimed Mr. Zangwill; “* and 
what books have you written? ”’ 

The remainder of the story, which Doctor 
McMaster characteristically refrained from 
telling, was supplied by another guest. It 
seems that one of the members of the 
Contemporary Club, piqued by the novetist’s 
ignorance of one of the foremost men of letters 
im America, explained that MeMaster was a 
household name in this country, and that his 
histories were stadied in thousands of our 
schools. 

‘‘T imagined,’” rejoined Mr. Zangwill con- 
tritely, ‘‘that I was up-to-date on American 
affairs, but fromr what you telf me [ don’t 
believe EF cowld successfully pass am exami- 
nation for entrance into one of your night 
schools, ’’ 
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No. 346. Women’s Kid 
Street Boot 


Above are two of the new Crawford hee Send for catalogue, which shows 
many more styles for both men and women. ey are all good shoes—every pair 
guaranteed to give satisfaction or your money beck, 

The Crawford Shoe is for sale at a Stores im New Yerk, Brooklyn, 
Beston, Baltimore and Washingten, and by Leading Retailers Everywhere 

If not for sale in your locality, write us. We have some fifty different Give size and’ 

description and let us send you a pais. Price, delivesy paid bonny point in tie States, $3.75. 


CRAWFORD SHOE MAKERS, Department A, 825 Broadway, New York 
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Get Away from Clerical Drudgery 
Chicago Correspendence College of Advertising 
Suite F, 625 Isabella Bidg., Chicago 
Lovis Leusrie, Adv. Mgr. Siegel : * Co. 
pd Mgr. “The Abendpost.’* 
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Ramona 
Athena 


Sugar Wafers 


Reflect the elegance 
of the banquet 
in the 
dainty simplicity 
of the tea-table. 


Ramona, flavored with chocolate. 
Athena, flavored with lemon. 


NATIONAL BiIscuIT COMPANY. 





oy REAKMFAST FOOD 
S @ palate-pleasing health 

That means it has a flavor as fine as fruit. 
When tired of flaked, mushy cereals, try 


Ralston Breakfast Food 


—the kind you enjoy eating and feel the 
beneficial effects from eating. 
A free sample for your grocer’s name, 


Purina Pankake Flour (Ready for the Griidle) 
makes pancakes which aid rather than retard di 
tion. Your grocer deprives you of a rare treat if he 
can't supply you. Write us and we'll tell you of 
one who can. 


PURINA MILLS 


“Where Purity is Paramount,” 
846 GRATIOT ST. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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| Oadities and Novelties 
of Every-Day Science 


Grasshopper Bricks for Hens 


Grasshoppers are being put to a new use 
out in Nebraska. The farmers have killed 
incredible numbers of them by the help of a 
machine which is, perhaps, the most effective 
ever devised for the purpose. It is called a 
** hopperdozer,’’ and is nothing more nor less 
than a large flat pan, with a small amount of 
kerosene contained in a depression in the 
rear part of it. The contrivance, being at- 
tached to a horse, is pushed along in front 
of the animal as the latter is driven across the 
fields. Pretty nearly every grasshopper is 
encountered, jumps upon the pan, and is 
promptly suffocated by the kerosene. 

This ingenious instrument has been in use 
for a number of years in parts of the West, 
but hitherto it has not occurred to the farmers 
to make any use of the dead grasshoppers. 
Most commonly they were burned, though 


| some more enterprising agriculturists turned 
| a portion of them to account as poultry-feed. 
| They found that the hens liked them ex- 





ceedingly; for it is a fact that a grasshopper 
is toa hen what a canvasback duck is toa 
human epicure —the very choicest and most 
esteemed of delicacies. 

Hence the idea which is now being devel- 
oped on a commercial scale. The grass- 
hoppers, after being killed by the hopper- 
dozer, are left in winrows in the fields, where 
they are soon dried. When they have been 
exposed to the sun for a sufficient time to 
reduce them to a properly desiccated con- 
dition they are gathered up with rakes, 
shoveled into carts, and conveyed to a shed, 
where they are put into a press somewhat 
resembling an ordinary gheese-press, and 
converted into solid bricks. 

The bricks are shipped in quantities to 
poultry-raisers, who find this new kind of 
hen-provender most satisfactory, and they are 
anxious to get more of it. Apparently, it 
is a great encourager of egg-production. 

It is not necessary to grind the bricks 
before feeding the stuff to the chickens, but 
merely to break them into pieces and soften 
with water. 


Flower Farming for Perfumes 


The Department of Agriculture is anxious 
to encourage the growing of flowers for per- 
fume-making in this country, and attention 
is called to the fact that conditions in the 
Southern States, and particularly in Southern 
Califorina, are exceptionally favorable for 
industries of this kind. It is believed that 
in California the essential oil, or attar, of 
roses might be produced on an extensive 
scaie to great advantage. 

An acre of land will give 1500 pounds of 
rose-petals, from which five ounces of the 
attar may be distilled, and this quantity has a 
market value of from $45 to $85. The rose- 
water, a by-product, amounts to 300 gallons 
the acre, worth from 75 cents to $1 a gallon. 

Lavender gives a net profit of $100 an acre. 
Pure lard saturated with the scent of flowers 
(pomade) is worth from $6 to $7.50 a pound. 
Cologne of the finest quality (obtained by 
soaking the saturated lard in alcohol) brings 
as much as $17 a pint. 


Strained Air for Breathing 


The newest idea for mitigating hay fever 
—a disease which seems to claim more vic- 
tims every year in proportion to. the popula- 
tion— is embodied in a small disk covered 
with wire gauze, which is inserted in the 
nostril. Of course, one must have a pair of 
them, and the gauze has to be exceedingly 
fine, so as to exclude dust and more particu- 
larly the pollen of plants, which is believed 
to be the chief cause of the complaint. 

A patent for this contrivance was recently 
granted. There are a number of other kinds 
of pollen-excluders, all of which have the 
same idea in view, but most of them contain 
raw cotton, which is intended to be saturated 
with some volatile medicinal oil, soothing to 
the inflamed membranes, such as eucalyptol. 
As the oil evaporates its fumes are inhaled. 

Reports have been published recently to 
the effect that many cures of hay fever have 
been accomplished by hypodermic injections 
of a fluid extract of ragweed —a plant whose 
pollen is particularly bad for hay-fever 
sufferers. By this means, if the statements 
made are true, large numbers of patients 
have been rendered immune, the doses hav- 
ing been administered a few weeks before 
the annual attack was due. 
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N the East, in the West, in the North, 
in the South, Barler Heaters give 
healthful heat without smoke or odor. 
Temperature regulated by a thumb 
screw. Don’t buy an oil heater before 
seeing ‘‘ Barler’s Ideal.’’ 


Prices $3.50 to $10.00 
FREIGHT PAID 


Money Refunded if Not Satisfactory 


A lot of information sent free 
if you write. 


A. C. Barler Mfg. Co., 103 Lake St., Chicago 


Wheatlet 
Satisfies 








Unlike many other breakfast foods 





perfectly satisfies. It is a complete 
food, and the only complete food. It 
contains practically all of the elements 
needed to nour- 
ish the human 
body and brain. 
It is the most delicious of all Breakfast 
Foods, and is enjoyed by children and 
all other members of the family. 


THE FRANKLIN MILLS CO., Lockport, N.Y, 





Write for Free booklet 
Sold by grocers generally 
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OFT as a PILLOW to lie on. 
SOOTHING and COMFORT- 

ING tothe PATIENT. Three 
times the heating surface 
of other kinds with same 
quantity of water. It fits 
around the affected 
part and stays in 
position. The ends 
button together, 
making a perfect 
foot-warmer. 

A moist cloth in 
the disk steams the 
Sace for Toothache, 
Earache, Neuralgia. 


5-in. eam, 
$1.00 
8-in, diam., 
1.25 
10-in. diam., 
11-i 7 a $1.75. 
n. diam. % 
=~ Every Bottle Warranted. oJ 


Rubber Catalogue Free. 
All dealers, or mailed for the ‘price. 


C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 























GROCERS EVERYWHERE: 


Drop postal to Huyler’s, 64 Irving Pl.,N.Y.,for Free Recipe Booklet 











“TY RIAN” 


EXCEL 
NIPPLE 


No nipple can be made more care- 
fully. Prevents colic and sickness 
among infants. Cannot collapse. 


Sold by All Druggists 


Sam le Ni le and our book, “ Worth 
ding,” sent FREE for Sc. stamp. 








21:2 


Complete 


With best 
tiles and 
recess grate. 


F. 0. B. 
, Lexington, Ky. 


Beautiful Wood 
Beautiful Finish 


Send for catalogue of most attractive 
line of mantels in America. 


C. F. BROWER & COMPANY 
Lexington, Ky. 




















HOPPER’S CAN OPENER |; 
Is the Best 


Does — Ph ae * 
Sorts agged Edges. 
Sample 25c, postpaid 


Send for os pees 
Money refund 


CHAS. G. HOPPER, Manutuctarer 
Germantown, 














TYER RUBBER CO., ANDOVER, MASS. 








NO TONGUE TO SPEAK 
But had he the power of ‘h he would tell you 
pate that BIRD |A is what he wants. It 
will ki Canaries in constant song all siya 

en ~ oe feathers. apactaly valuable 
eeding. 15c. per cake at druggists. 


Birds love it. *'*?,20 Book 


BIRD FOOD CO., 400 N. Third St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


even bre 
during br. 





WEDDING 


ANNOUNCEMEN 4 INVITATIONS. att dee: 
samples for @e. 100 y SITING CARDS, 
E. J. SCHUSTER PTO. & ENG. CO., DEPT. B 8, ST. . LOUIS, MO. 











ARE YOU DEAF! 
There is hearing for you in using 















Common -Sense 
Thousands testify to their wae 
Physicians recommend 
Invisible, comfortable, safe. They 
fit in the ears. Beware of imita 
tions, The WILSON is the oem 
ine. Information and letters from 
users, free. Wilson Ear Dram Co. 
Lenisville, 








itlus- 
You % STAMMER tated et eh tone 


Stammeri Sent FREE to an ag a stammers, with 
== ‘ 6c. in stamps, to cover postager 



















Se tote hice te omens . 1¥0 Adelaide Bt, Dera, Mie 





1 8 ft? 























‘The PRIZE on SYLVIA’S HEAD is $500 


~YLVIA is the heroine of a new novel, entitled Sylvia: The Story of an American Countess. She lived abroad, 
and is described by one of her admirers as “the most beautiful woman in Europe.’’ Twelve artists, known for 
their types of beautiful women, were invited each to make a drawing expressing his idea of the charming heroine. 
Their pictures are all reproduced as illustrations in the book. By a natural suggestion, all persons who like a good 
story and admire beautiful women are now asked to give their opinion of the types represented. Each reader 
is invited to choose from among the pictures the one which, in his judgment, is the best conception of the heroine, 
and to indicate the order in which he thinks all the others should rank. The person whose list comes nearest to the 
choice of the majority will receive A PRIZE OF FIVE HUNDRED DOLLARs ($500.00). 


SYLVI A ¢ The STORY of an AMERICAN COUNTESS 


With pictures of the heroine by Apert D. BLAsHFIELD, CaRLE J. 

By EVALYN EMERSON BLENNER, J. WELLS CHAMPNEY, HowaRD CHANDLER CHRISTY, LOUISE 

Cox, Joserpn De Camp, Joun Exvviott, C. ALLAN GILBERT, ALBERT Herter, Henky. Hutt, Avice BARBER 
Stepuens, A. B. WENZELL. 




























































The book itself is a charming and clever love story, readable and interesting from cover to cover. It is on sale 
everywhere, and each volume contains full particulars and a slip on which the reader is to register his choice. The 
voting is.very simple; it is a matter on which every one will naturally have an opinion; and the prize of $500.00 is 
worth guessing for. Order through the book stores, or send $1.50 direct to the publishers. 

Both these pictures copyright, 1901, by 


cS aaene, SMALL, MAYNARD & oe @ BUILDING. BOSTON OvLVAA. a0 pieeived Uy 












































The Improved 


BOSTON Lhe The PONY PREMO benkn bie finest and most complete camera ever produced. [iy WP Ihe esl|| 


It has an exceedingly long draw, and is supplied with our highest grade lenses of 3 foci, 











(i A R T E R ; representing 3 distinct lenses, enabling the operator to photograph objects at a distance or at 7% i ° 
very close range with perfect results. It is extremely compact and is designed to fill every se * you are having any trouble 
, requirement for landscape or portrait tography. . .% with the finish on your floors, 
The Standard se . abet Pa haope ty ; or are not: entirely aad with 
yee ‘ for our new Art Catalogue re 
for Gentlemen ul a 








their appearance, it is certain you 
have not used Liquid Granite, 





ALWAYS EASY 

















“BOSTON GAR- the finest Floor Finish ever intro- 
on pi ee direct from the makers to you at almost half the price asked by music stores. duced. 
The EVERYTHING ens he SHIPPED ON FREE TRIAL Finished samples of wood and 
: 64 Guaranteed instructive pamphlet on the 
KNOWN IN "Ca nth PIANOS gerreca ORGANS care of natural wood floors 
atalogue #115 up. $29.50 up. sent free for the asking. 


hh o m- 
ep mee: Oe Thousands in use and pages of testimonials in Catalogue. 


plete and most 
CUSHION Ktndsenely it | — STRING | Teas EES LARA BERRY BROTHERS, Limited 
us m ec . er ts eu trench 
ee are acm none and BAND INSTRUMENTS Varnish Manufacturers 
( ; | A S P for the ashing. amateurs. Violins, uaranteed for 5 years at prices never 
It will please you | Guitars, Mande- Coes before for such high-grade, re- 


New York, 252 Pearl Street. 


























Lies flat to the leg — astonish you. | 280 te @1LbH.” | prices on complete BAND OLYPTTS. Boston, 520 Atlantic Avenue. 
never Slips, tears nor unfastens ar Ba.timoreE, 22 E, Lombard Street. 
Every Pair Warranted Ca h B 9 U S THE GREAT MAIL ORDER HOUSE —" piecuan te onan pote aig Fourth Street. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE S$ uy ers Union 158-168 W. Van Buren Street, Chicago Dept. T-464 CINCINNATI, 304 Main Street. 
Sample Pair, Silk 50c. Our reference: FIRST NATIONAL BANK, of Chieago Sr. Lovts, 112 S. Fourth Street. 
Cotton 25c. Mailed San FRANCISCO, 12 Front Street. 





on receipt of price. Founded in 1841 
Geo. Frost Co., Makers 


Boston, Mass. John 
GUARANTEED TO WRITE PERFECTLY FOR S&S (more likely to last 20) YEARS 
H Il d MONEY INSTANTLY REFUNDED IF PERFECT SATISFACTION AND COMFOKT IS NOT SECURED. 
olan Most 1 d letel ipped Pen Fact i ist ; 0 * John 
BACK OF THE ost modern and completely equippe: en Factory in existence; the name “ Johr 
# Holland "— Maker of perfect Gold Pens over 40 years — Master of Fountain Pen 
. y 
Fountain GUARANTEE (Construction over 20 years — Creator of styles in Pens — Guarantor of Pen Comfort. 
Made in large variety of strikingly original designs, in all sizes, and all kinds of points. Moderate prices. 
Your dealer will supply you, or write to u for free descriptive booklet, No. 68 A, and price list 


Pens THE JOHN HOLLAND GOLD PEN CO., 127 to 129 E. Fourth St., Cincinnati, 0. 


Factory and Main Office, Detroit 















































Window shades are aggravating things if they 
are not put up with the right kind of a roller. ‘The 











Improved Hartshorn 


sreattrctom | [Win Prometiont] CLOTHING-C.0.D. WEP cons. Oa 


Our Fall and Winter Style Book of _Made- © ing as the 





is a guarantee of perfect satisfaction. No Tacks 





are required to fasten the shade. Be sure to get to- Order “ Famous land” Clothing i mellow glow that 
the genuine Hartshorn Roller, and you will save for Men is ready. It contains samples 

% of cloth, and shows fashionable states comes from 
ture of Stewart Hartshorn on labe advance to a better position and that will be worn by the best dres: 


higher salary. Includés Bookkeeping, 
Business Arithmetic, Business Forms, 
Commercial Law, Letter Writing and 
other business branches. Only spare 
time required. Tuition in cash or in- 
stallments. Catalogue free. 








time, money, trouble. Look Soe Quenaone® signa- Our Business Course will help you | 
| 
| 
| 


Suits = homeo dl - TF COR DOVA 
Wax Candles 


This book also contains special samples 
Prepared in many color tints to 


of Men’s Ready-Made Clothing, and 
quotes special bargsins in Men’s, Boys’ 
and Children’s Read on Made Clothing, harmonize with surroundings in 


also in Men’s Shirts, Shoes and Under- 











wear. We prepay eapressage os all ve room, — — 

s in this and guarantee our 7 room or hall. §& 

MANHATTAN CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS ods in this book and anara od room or hall. | $0 
1404 Transit Building, New York Our General Catalogue of Everything Z Standar@Oil Co. 











to Eat, Use and Wear Quotes wholesale 
prices to consumers on over 150,000 different articles, 
and it contains over 13,000 illustrations. Each copy 
costs us $1.25 — sent to you for 10 cents, aon 10 cents 
you deduct from your first order of §$. $1.00 

Which Book do you want? Address this eee : 


Julius Hines & Son, Baltimore, Md. Dept. 438 


TT ae ENGINEERING 




















A BANK ACCOUNT a 
A FULL POCKETBOOK 











| = fog trical Engineeri: g at home without inter. 
result from study vk The I fonal C | OTHE za re rupting other wake wah small expense, 
Schools. We train men and women for better — | TAUGHT BY MAIL 


and better pay. and ae iexpertanced people for 
ions. 


The “KNOW HOW ” and the by engineers, graduates of the 
“ REASONS WHY” of Modern leac Sg eas See come 
a thoroughly taught —_ DB. Write os Fy 
CORRESPONDENCE INST. 
WM. P. BROOKS, Pu. D. TB | ig 4785 Hat, Bank Bldg Wshingun, ha 
esomenees s gricultural 
The International Corre 


} College, head of Department. 
Box 1171, Scranton, Pa. | 


” fata aemascacnee’ | IHARMACY .cvaciss. BY MAIL 


ee on mtg me fit tek 


salaried posit thooks make it easy 


for men and women already at son to 
LEARN BY MAIL ~ 
Mechanieal, Steam, Electrical, Civil and he Engineer- 
ing; Drawing; Archi yt 
3 Lettering; Book-kee 3 Stenography; French; 
German; Spanish. State subject Vhich interests you. 
ls 














fgg f for 
PRICKLY HEAT. CHAFING 
_ ie fr 2 mg and all afflic- 


the 
cy A ite Higher in price than 




















: A complete Pharmaceutical Education 
fit for teachers’ po 
fee na Runocs ah: of Seal per , PAPER FREE. If you will send names for rhaccenet or Sioned Seton peta 
Spiration. Delightful after shaving. OY. of 5 Gtebds over 13 your af in resident colleges. — _— me ave. 
OET MENMEN’S (the original) age we will send you Star for three months Use spare hours nae ae rite to-day for cat- 
everywhere or mailed for hc. Sample free. free. Greatest boys’ paper published. Address, with stamp, _ alogue and full particulars. y Notional 
SERNARD MENNEN CO., 10 Orange St., Newark, N. J. THE STAR, Department 28, OAK PARK, ILLS, 


School of Pharmacy, 11 N. Penn &t., U.S.A. 


xguisite Qua li ty | llower-like [ragrance 




















